TELEPHONE 
TALK 


by GEORGE BLESSING 


Your telephone manager in Doylestown 


While the cost of most other 
things has gone wp nine per- 
cent over the past four 
years, the overall level of \% 
the price of our service has “= 
gone down four percent. It 
didn’t happen by accident. 
It happened because a lot of 
hardworking telephone peo- 
ple are very serious about 
a long standing Bell System os 

idea: the best service for } ee 


the lowest cost. We may be Sager aaa 
the only phone company in town, but we try not to 
act like it. 


GOOD SCOUTS ... Year in 
and year out, hundreds of 
Bell people are deeply involved 
with scouting. Service Repre- 
sentative Sue Bergner is a 
fine example. In her crowded 
neighborhood, the lounge of 
our Business Office is the best 
place available for her troop’s 
weekly meetings... and we’re 
delighted the girls can use it. 
Telephone work seems to at- 
tract people like Sue; men and 
women who recognize their social responsibilities .. . 
and do something about them. 


PHONE-Y CROOK CAP- 
TURED... Recently a de- s- 
tective caught a burglar ú 
by using the Yellow 
Pages. Arriving at the 
scene of the crime, he 
saw that the telephone 
book was open to taxi- 
cabs. He called all the cab 
companies in town. One 
of them did remember 
sending a cab to the bur- 
glarized house in the wee 
small hours. The cab dri- 
ver identified the bur- S 
glar through a mug shot Nsara 

. and the police made the arrest. Which only 
goes to prove-the telephone book is the first place 
to look for numbers and information! 


< \ The Bell Telephone Company 
. 7 of Pennsylvania 


IDEAS AND MATERIALS 
FOR EASTER & CHRISTMAS 


è 
y 


CHRISTMAS SHOP 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
EVERY DAY EXCEPT SUNDAY 
9:30 TO 5:30 


OLDWICK ROAD 
ROUTE 523 
OLDWICK, N. J. 


Telephone 
GENEVA 9-2435 


Oldwick 


Flemingt6én 


MEMORY LANE 
Card & Gift Shop 


The largest collec- 
tion of milk glass in 
Bucks County. 
Barricini Chocolates 
Rainbow Art Glass 


Bluegate Candles 


Early American Wood Decor 
Bustleton & 2nd St. Pikes 
Richboro, Pa. EL 7-8409 
Store hours Week Days 10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
Thurs. & Fri. Eve. 7 to 9 PM. 


Pottery — Glass — Linens 
for Country Living 


NEW HOPE CRAFT SHOP 


New Hope Daily 9-6 Pa. 


DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 
629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) 
Southampton — Below Street Rd. 
ELmwood 7-1010 

Open Week Days 10:30 to 5:30 
Tues & Fri Evening 7:30 to 9:30 
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This canvas by Tavis of Bucks County depicts Hexi and her 
Sky Island home. The empty hood means that we wish to 
personify all witches in this, the month of Halloween. The face 
that belongs there will be found on page 16. Photograph by 
James W. Milligan, art work by John J. Garry. 
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sie Y Was Saying 4, 


Being in this business is one sure 
way to meet interesting people and 
certainly one of the most interesting 
is Hexi Hammerstein, the subject of 
this month’s “Portrait.” 

I don’t really know what I expected 
to find the day I accepted her invita- 
tion to visit but I must say I was 
pleasantly surprised. After all, when 
one goes to meet a witch one does not 
expect to find a diminutive, energetic, 
attractive lady like Mrs. H. No.... 
I didn’t think she would appear out of 
a puff of smoke but then neither did 
I anticipate meeting such a down to 
earth, gracious person. 

In an effort to soothe the before- 
school-opens blues at our house, I 
took three of my gang along with me. 
They came reluctantly, probably hav- 
ing their own secret doubts about the 
whole idea. Let’s just say we were a 
skeptical group. 

Finding Sky Island is an adventure 
and, as we traveled the narrow wind- 
ing lane leading up and up to it, the 
spooky one of the three was all for 
turning around — if there had been 
room for such a maneuver. But, being 


Toadstool 


W 
[ WRITING? 


You STUPID IDIOT! 
ANYONE KNOWS THERE'S 
NO SUCH THINGAS THE 
GREAT PUMPKIN ! 


a 
r 
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oun THANKS To 5CHULZ!Í 


past the point of no return, we con- 
tinued. Then, suddenly, there was the 
house and in an instant, out came 
Hexi, hand extended, to welcome us. 

She won us all over in 30 seconds 
flat and when she turned her back I 
heard whispered thanks from my little 
people, “Thanks, Mom for making 
us come.” 

Hexi gave us the grand tour of her 
enchanting (and if that word sounds 
a little much, be assured it is not) 
home all the while speaking in her 
animated way about her ambitions 
and her plans both for herself and for 
Sky Island. Studying for her ham 
operator’s license is just one of her 
many projects. She told us a little of 
her background including the fact that 
when the television show “Bewitched” 
premiered she flew up and down the 
coast doing advance publicity for it. 
By that time the children were so 
completely in her speli that when she 
left the room to prepare refreshments 
one of them asked breathlessly, “How 
do you suppose she flew?” Thinking 
of the cape, hood and broom we saw 
in the tower, I wasn’t sure myself! 


I'M WRITING A LETTER TO 


THE GREAT PUMPKIN TO TELL 
HIM THAT I'M LOOKING FOR- 
WARD TO SEEING... 


| WOULD JUST LIKE To 
HEPR HIM SAY THAT TO 
LINUS... 


Eventually the pleasant visit came 
to an end and, with a Pie Dart (one of 
Mrs. H.’s inventions) on the seat be- 
side me, I edged the car down the 
lane and back to the humdrum ord- 
inary life. You can be sure that every 
kid on the street knew where those 
three Henrys spent that afternoon. 

Another fascinating subject is 
covered in this month’s article about 
ESP. The writer has some intriguing 
stories to tell and some clinical facts 
about the phenomena. Probably 
everyone has experienced at least one 
of the sensations described, making 
this an article everyone will enjoy. It 
makes especially good reading in this 
month of October when our thoughts 
just naturally roam toward things 
mysterious. 

And what a wonderful bit of witch- 
ery to present Hexi as “Portrait No. 
13” in the month of Halloween that 
also quite appropriately has a Friday 
the 13th! 

Happy reading... and happy Hal- 


- Joween. 


Kay Henry 
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PACER crete cle ee Se a 
Mail to: 

Subscription Dept. 

Box 235 

Warminster, Pa. 18974 


Make checks payable to 
Bucks County Life 


Photo Essay 


by 


Fred Bauer 


A phoenix haiku 


g SKY 
sheds crocodile tears for Summer. 
Just leaves, not trees die. 


Autumn and sad sk 


BUCKS COUNTY LIFE 


for young 


in Heart 


ADULTS 
ONLY 


Imported Masks 
Gruesome 
Gory 
Gorgeous 


Lots and Lots of 
Halloween Items 


Wigs e Hats e Hands 
Feet e Make-up 


FOSTER’S TOY & CYCLE SHOP 
| 139 S. MAIN ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
345-0710 


SE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST CO. 


NEWTOWN @ $WRIGHTSTOWN 


9:00 a.m. to 12:00 to 6:00 p.m. 
3:00 p.m. Daily 
Friday ‘til 6:00 p.m. 


A FULL-SERVICE BANK 


Member, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Over 100 Years of Service 


to the Newtown creo 


q 


Gold Eagle Shop 
Cards - Gifts 


Crafts 


Largest Selection 
Stained Glass Crafts 


OS 2-6547 


1412 York Road, Hartsville, Pa. 
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LETTERS 
TO THE 
EDITOR 


The “Theatre” article in the Sep- 
tember issue was a nice addition.... 
so full of information... . will it con- 
tinue? 


Annette R. Long 
Yes, thank you, it will be a month- 
ly feature. 


Dear Sirs: 

We have a house in Bucks County 
with an October 1 possession date. 
Can’t wait that long. Please subscribe 
us, 

Dody Zachmann 
Newbury, Ohio 


Dear Editor: 

I am fascinated by the Ghost Tales 
but I can’t believe they are really 
true. Are they? 

Delores Wagner 

Believe it or not, they are both 
fascinating and true! 


Dear Sirs: 

Someone sent me the July number 
of Bucks County Life and I enjoyed 
it so much I want to subscribe. I hope 
they will all be as good as this one. 

Mrs. Barbara Lewis 
Riverton, N. J. 
We'll do our best! 


Gentlemen: 

Thank you for the excellent story 
on James A. Michener..... very 
well done... . very informative. 


R. J. Wilkons 


Dear Editor: 

We are looking for a place in Bucks 
County and find your Real Estate 
Section most interesting. The Calendar 
of Events makes us want to move 
right in! 

Arnold Jones 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dear Sirs: 

I enjoy your magazine very much 
but I don’t think you give enough 
space to the upper part of the county. 


A Reader 

Quakertown 

We accept articles from all parts 
of the county. Submit one— we'll 


be happy to consider it. 


Olde Tyme Candle 
and Candy Shoppe 
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É RE y things for 
Alann 


Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) 
Richboro 
Daily 10 to 6 p.m. 
Thurs. and Fri. til 9 


Use Driveway to Rear Parking Area | 


CONSULTANTS EL 5-2660 
SK 7-6775 


Skills Unlimited 


PERSONNEL SERVICE 


SOUTHAMPTON 
JAMES F. QUINN SHOPPING CENTER 


LAWRENCE S. COWLEY SOUTHAMPTON, PA. 


H 
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4 
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EVERY FACILITY 
IS AVAILABLE FOR 
MEETINGS PARTIES 
EXHIBITS BANQUETS 
DANCES RECEPTIONS 
AMPLE DANCE FLOOR STAGE | 
PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM 

ADEQUATE PARKING 

136 S$. York Road 

Hatboro OS 5-4222 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


ANY SHAPE 
ANY PLACE 


Specializing in 
PRIVATE POOLS 


For gracious outdoor living, see 


FRETZ POOL CO. 


345-1739 
ROUTE 202 NEW BRITAIN, PA. 


Enjoy the 18th Century on 


Fallsington Day 


by Ces Velion 


Step back into the 18th century on 
Fallsington Day, Saturday, October 
14, and flavor a bit of early Ameri- 
can history first hand. This is the op- 
portunity offered by Historic Fallsing- 
ton, Inc., a non-profit organization 
dedicated to the preservation of this 
Bucks County village, almost un- 
changed since Colonial times. 

As this is the money-making event 
of the year, a full schedule of unusual 
events has been arranged. Many of 
the activities will center about the 
Stage Coach Tavern, latest building to 
be restored, and now being furnished 
with appropriate acquisitions. Outside, 
a real Coach and Four will be drawn 
up, as if ready to take passengers on 
the old route between New York and 
Philadelphia—an inspiration to cam- 
era buffs. Also outdoors, in the newly 
landscaped courtyard, the Country 
Gardeners will offer new versions of 
their artistic dried arrangements so 
popular last year. 

Inside, mulled cider, once a favor- 
ite refreshment for the traveler, will 
be available before the fireplace in 
the tavern’s Great Room. And, on the 
walls of an adjoining room, a series 
of posters will be displayed under 
the banner, “Anatomy of a Building.” 
These will trace its history from the 
original deed to the land in 1685, 
through its various ups and downs, 
until acquired by Historic Fallsington 
in 1960. On the second floor, an ex- 
hibit of early Fallsington memorabilia 
will be displayed with emphasis on 
local family genealogies. 

Here, also, a replica on parchment 
of a famous old map will be on sale. 
This map, entitled, “The Province of 
Pennsylvania Containing the three 
Countyes of Chester, Philadelphia 
and Bucks’, shows the areas and 
names of the original purchasers of 
land from William Penn . .“begun in 
1681.” A close—up of the section 
across “the Dellaware from New 


Jarsey” makes fascinating reading for 
anyone interested in the area, as well 
as a decorative design suitable for 
framing. 

Facing the Tavern, on the village 
green, a large tent will be erected for 
the all-day auction of “things from 
then to now” conducted again this 
year by Lester Slatoff, rain or shine. 
Suitable items for the auction have 
been acquired during the summer 
and added to private donations from 
members, officers, trustees and friends 
of Historic Fallsington. 

The Williamson House, acquired 
last year, will be of particular interest 
to antiquarians as it is a log house 
reputed to be the oldest in the village 
dating from the mid-1600s. Since 
it shows traces of Swedish occupancy, 
an appropriate wall map will be dis- 
played—an enlarged reproduction of 
the earliest known survey of the Falls- 
ington area, made by Swedish sur- 
veyor Lindstrom in 1654. And, in 
keeping with the trade of an early 
occupant, Samuel Moon who was a 
“joyner”, a collection of early tools 
will be exhibited, of special interest 
to male visitors. 


A puppet show for children, in 


which antique figures will be used, 
is scheduled to be put on in the gar- 
den of the Burges-Lippincott House. 
And an informal concert, featuring 
baroque music for an hour, morning 
and afternoon, will be given by the 
Rev. and Mrs. Henry Williams at All 
Saints Episcopal Church. Visitors may 
wander in and out between selections, 
or ask questions concerning the un- 
usual 17th century instruments used 
by the couple—a harpsicord and a 
series of soprano, alto and tenor re- 
corders. 

All of these events add up to an 
authentic glimpse of our American 
heritage. Those who come to Falls- 
ington Day in 1967 will find The 
Spirit of °76 very much alive! ee 


Before its Cinderella-like transforma- 
tion, here’s how the Stage Coach 
Tavern looked, as a hardware store, 
when it was acquired by Historic 
Fallsington in 1960. In addition to its 
years as an inn, its checkered past 
includes use as a post office, jail, 
library, dance hall and lodge. 


WASHINGTON 
CROSSING 


DELVALLEY 


EXIT 7 Sx 
: BRISTOL- © 
TO PHILA. 


On Fallsington Day last year, the 
newly restored Tavern made a charm- 
ing 18th century background for the 
Country Gardeners to exhibit and sell 
their decorative dried arrangements. 
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Is There a Doctor on the House? 


by Martin Moskovitz 


I had a wayward disc in my spine. 
When all my other discs moved to the 
right, this one chose to go to the left. 
It was the kind of thing which put me 
in the middle, so to speak, and made 
my family physician wish he had gone 
into another line of work. 

Everytime I visited him he pre- 
scribed aspirin and told me to come 
back if the pain persisted. He’d already 
prescribed round aspirin, square as- 
pirin and oval aspirin. 

I was sure I had a baffling ailment. 
In fact I think that if someone had 
come up with an interesting name for 
it, it would have been written up in 
the medical journal. 

In the meantime, I changed doc- 
tors, but not prescriptions. The new 
doctor also recommended aspirin, but 
this time in capsule form. It wasn’t a 
complete wasted effort however, be- 
cause I discovered that the gelatine in 
the capsule container improved the ap- 
pearance of my fingernails. I wound 
up with the same bad back, but at 
least I had beautiful fingernails. 

In time, I became convinced that I 
had an expensive ailment. I even toyed 
with the idea of getting estimates from 
doctors before I went into see them. 

Finally, an“ old friend suggested 
that I join a fraternal organization. 
“There,” he said, “you can rub elbows 
with a lot of professional people, like 
doctors, for instance.” Then he added, 
“Lodge brothers go to the ends of 
the earth for each other.” 

He brought my name up at the next 
meeting of the F.O.O.S. (Fraternal 
Order of Odd Suburbanites). You 
can’t become a member unless recom- 
mended. I was eventually voted in 
because nobody really knew me too 
well, I think. 

My friend cautioned me. “Don’t 
plunge into your symptoms the minute 
you meet one of these medical boys. 
You have to casually bump into them 
first and get on a first name basis.” 

I followed my friend’s advice and 
during the following few months I 
went out of my way to casually bump 
into medical men only. I didn’t even 
bother with guys like gas station ty- 
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Illustrated by Frank Ivan Stiles 


coons or insurance salesmen. 

My efforts finally paid off. During 
one of our stag evenings I bumped 
into Dr. Woozey. We had casually 
bumped previously at one of the busi- 
ness meetings. “Hi Cy,” I said broth- 
erly. “Nice bunch of guys here tonight, 
huh?” 

“TED. 

“By the way,” I added subtly. “I’ve 
been having a little trouble with the 
lower part of my back.” 

“Gee,” he said sympathetically. 
Then he hurried away toward the bar. 

This first setback didn’t discourage 
me because the organization was 
loaded with doctors. In fact, not too 
long afterward, I was lucky enough to 


sit next to another doctor at a com- 
mittee meeting. And speaking of luck, 
a mutual friend had tipped me off that 
this doctor actually specialized in back 
problems. I greeted him with “Hi, 
Fred. Nice evening.” And then I began 
with my back. 

“Sh,” he said. “They’re starting to 
read the minutes.” 

After the minutes I went back to my 
back. He listened attentively and when 
I was through he stroked his chin 
thoughtfully and finally said, “It’s a 
strange thing, but after listening to 
you I seem to be getting a pain in the 
lower part of my back too.” 

It took me two weeks to grasp what 
he meant. 

Then, just about the time I began to 
seriously consider changing organiza- 
tions, I met Dr. Fuller. We became 
very friendly and he really showed an 
interest in my condition. When I was 
through describing my symptoms he 
asked if Pd had my teeth checked 
recently. It was then that I discovered 
he was a dentist and that he specialized 
in upper molars only. Although he 
didn’t help my back really, it sort of 


Y“ made me yearn for an upper molar 


problem. 

I won’t say that all the doctors in 
that group were aloof. There was one 
medic I ran into at almost every meet- 
ing and he was the friendliest guy 
you’d ever want to meet. But I always 
tried to limit my conversation with him 
to the weather. He was a gynecologist. 

All in all, membership in the 
F.O.O.S. didn’t do a thing for my 
back and neither did rubbing elbows 
with doctors. My disc continued to act 
up and I also wound up with sore el- 
bows. Nevertheless, I continued to at- 
tend meetings hopefully, waiting for 
new doctors to join the lodge. 

A new fellow did join recently and 
he became very chummy with me. Ev- 
erytime we met, he would never fail to 
ask, “How do you feel today?” 

Now this might sound like a golden 
opportunity for a guy like me. Instead 
it gave me something to worry about. 
This guy happened to be a psychiatrist. 

i ai 


A Series 


GHOST TALES 


OF BUCKS 


SHOTS IN THE NIGHT 


by Ad:- Kent if AN Jeffrey 


Today the house is no more. It was 
demolished a few years ago. A modern 
bank stands on the site now just north 
of the Red Lion Inn on Route 13 in 
Andalusia. 

During the Revolution, this stretch 
of land was nearly as active as it is 
today. Route 13 was the King’s High- 
way and was much used by travelers, 
coaches and post messengers carrying 
news from colony to colony. Many 
passers-by put up for the night or 
stayed for dinner at the Red Lion. 
Such guests included the Massachu- 
setts delegation to the First Continen- 
tal Congress in 1774. Names like 
Samuel Adams, John Adams, Robert 
Treat Paine brought renown to the inn. 
Civilians and officers of the day 
stopped frequently at the Red Lion 
also. This is mentioned in journals of 
that time. 

By 1777 the cause of the Rebels of 
the colonies was in deep trouble. That 
September, -along Brandywine Creek 
near Chadds Ford, General Washing- 
ton attempt to halt fhe advancing 
Redcoats and failed. He withdrew to 
Valley Forge for a rugged winter en- 
campment; the British under Sir Wil- 
liam Howe took Philadelphia. 

It was a bitter pill for staunch sup- 
porters of the Rebellion in and around 
Philadelphia to take. 

One of the most ardent patriots for 
the cause of independence lived just a 
short distance north of the Red Lion 
Inn. He eyed every passing Redcoat 
with burning hatred. His neighbors, 
both Tories and Rebels, knew the 
depths of his resentment. His daugh- 
ter, too, knew as well as anyone and 


avoided talking about the recent cap- 
ture of Philadelphia by the enemy. 

Several other burning patriots gath- 
ered of an evening from time to time 
to talk with this friend about the cause 
of liberty. and the importance of sup- 
porting it to a man. It was on such an 
occasion as this that one of the men re- 
ported a disturbing fact: a young girl 
in the area was having a romance with 
a British officer. The couple had been 
seen after dark down in the wooded 
stretches of the Poquessing Creek not 
far from the Red Lion. 

“A girl of our likes daring to have 
ought to do with a vermin Redcoat!” 
The father felt the hate surge to his 
tightening scalp as he reached for his 
gun over the hearth. No woman worth 
the name could consort with a Redcoat 
anymore than with the devil! If she 
did, she deserved death and eternal 
damnation! 

The moon pulled back behind heavy 
clouds as the man plunged noiselessly 
through wet rotted leaves in the woods 
behind his house. He would search the 
banks of the creek, personally, him- 
self, tonight. He edged towards the 
back of the Red Lion when a sound 
halted him. A young girl’s laughter 
tinkled in the night air. It came from 
the creek below. He edged slowly 
down towards it. At that moment the 
moon drew out in full blaze and 
caught the crimson and gold braid of 
a Redcoat uniform. 

The man raised his gun, aimed and 
fired. With a choking sound the officer 
fell. The girl shreiked. Her figure 
stood out in perfect silhouette as she 
leaned over the fallen officer. 

The man raised his gun again. 
There was no cry now as the slim form 
in full skirts sank to the ground. 

There was only the chirp of the in- 
sects as the patriot stalked towards his 
fallen prey. 


He kicked over the body of the 
Redcoat. He grunted with satisfaction. 
He turned towards the form of the 
young girl. She was moaning, still 
alive. He pulled her up, the hair fall- 
ing away from her face. He felt turned 
to stone. It was his daughter! 

Quickly he lifted her into his arms, 
dropping his gun by the dead soldier. 
He staggered back to his house dis- 
traught. “You!” he murmured in 
agony. “How could it have been you! 
How could I have . . . . my own be- 
loved daughter!” 

He reached the front door, shoved 
it open and started up the stairs to- 
wards her room. Halfway up the steps, 
she gasped one last instant and was 
gone. 

By the time he placed her on her 
bed, the blood stained the coverlet 
deep red like a pronouncement of 
spreading wrong. She was dead. 

From grief, it was reported, the 
father nearly died also. The rest of 
the war for independence was fought 
and won. But the father was not the 
rousing hand of cheer he had been. 
He was a man of suffering. The house 
became a house of sorrow; of soft 
plaintive sounds; of unrelenting chill. 

For centuries to follow, the house 
on the ancient King’s Highway never 
changed its tone. It haunted every oc- 
cupant. Until a few years ago, one 
still experienced, as had all inhabitants 
of the house since the Revolution, a 
cold draught of air pass him by half- 
way up the stairs. It was said that 
where the young girl breathed her last, 
she swept past the guest in a chill 
sweep of air. 

The owner of the house in the early 
years of this century said he had 
solved that phenomena. He said there 
was a loose board in one of the stair 
treads and when one stepped on it, 
it gave way slightly, allowing a thin 
draught of air to push through. .. . 

Loose boards, loose tongues, or 
lost souls . . . no one can say for sure 
which of these swept the old house 
in Andalusia. Today, the stair, the 
story, the sweep of mysterious air are 
gone. All gone with the old house. 


ee, 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 


A NEW LOOK 
AT AN OLD SCHOOL 


~ An “old school,” now approaching 
its 55th year of service in the care, 
the treatment, and the education of 
children and adults, is actually a new 
school. We can regard this “old to 
new” as related, first; to the chron- 
ology of recognition and management 
of handicapped persons because, as 
far back as 1500 years before the 
birth of Christ, the Therapeutic 
Papyrus of Thebes recorded the 
treatment of the mentally handicapped. 
In the broad span of time between 
1500 B. C. and 1967 A. D., the 55- 
year old Woods Schools may be re- 
garded as new. Second; the present 
changes at The Woods Schools, which 
make this “old school” almost com- 
pletely a “new school” are part of the 
recent fifty years, with their wider 
range of knowledge and techniques, 
which have given us increasingly com- 
prehensive programs for a variety of 
handicapped persons and have begun 
to relate their need to our changing 
world. The diagnosis and treatment 
of the emotionally disturbed, the men- 
tally ill, the brain damaged, the re- 
tarded, and those with specific learn- 
ing disabilities present a complex of 
inter-related problems and develop- 
ments. 

In 1913 Mollie Woods, after twelve 
years of teaching in the Philadelphia 
Public Schools, founded “her” school. 
Six years later she married John 
Ridgeway Hare and together they 
developed their school from its in- 
itial enrollment of five children to 
The Woods Schools, its fourteen pu- 
pil-residences and 325 acre campus 
which in 1948 Mrs. Hare deeded to a 
self-perpetuating Board of Trustees 
and saw chartered as a non-profit, 
non-sectarian institution. Throughout 
her life Mollie Woods Hare was an 
innovator and a woman of vision. 
Following the tradition of its discern- 
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by Harold S. Barbour 


Dr. Harold S. Barbour became 
the third President of The Woods 
Schools, Langhorne, in February 
1966. Prior to that he had a dis- 
tinguished career in the Philadel- 
phia Public Schools where he 
served in a variety of administra- 
tive posts including the principal- 
ship of the Daniel Boone School. 
He and his wife and daughter 
Susan live in the President’s home 
on the school grounds. The Bar- 
mours also have two sons—Steven 
who just became a Ph.D. at 
Princeton University and Richard, 
a student at Temple University. 


ing founder, the keynote of the 
Schools’ program today is the ac- 
ceptance of the whole child—helping 
him under skilled guidance to develop 
self-direction and initiative so that he 
can make maximum use of his native 
abilities. Providing a full range of 
services in the care of the child with 
special problems, The Schools enroll 
both boys and girls from pre-school 
age to adulthood. 


Today, the new look at this old 
school includes an increasing role in 
the community; adding day school 
pupils to the long-established residen- 
tial school; collaborating with the 
State Bureau of Vocational Rehabil- 
itation, clinics and local school dis- 
tricts; providing service to young 
children and adults from states which 
purchase special education and treat- 
ment services for their young residents 
who are socially and emotionally dis- 
turbed, brain-damaged or retarded; 
and giving community service to 
troubled parents and children who 
may then be steered to the facility 
best suited for continuing help. 

For the handicapped student, serv- 


ices begin with careful diagnosis and 
evaluation of present capabilities and 
needs in view of his past experiences. 
If appropriate, group teaching and 
learning is provided with a pupil- 
teacher ratio of about nine to one, 
but may be reduced to smaller groups 
or individual periods when special 
learning disabilities require intensive 
treatment. The pre-school child learns 
to accept group experience and to 
adapt to a structured classroom sit- 
uation. As readiness develops, the 
educational program leads him to the 
language arts with emphasis on com- 
munication, reading, number concepts 
and social studies. 

For the school child, the academic 
curriculum is designed to develop 
competence in sensory and cognitive 
skills essential for daily living, con- 
tinuing to stress communication 
through speaking, listening, reading 
and writing. Instruction is given by 
carefully chosen teachers for classes 
organized after conjoint study of 
chronological and mental age, levels 
of school achievement, and social ma- 
turity. Individualized interest and at- 
tention is the rule, not the exception. 
A realistic goal is established for each 
child, and his program developed to 
lead him toward it. The goal may 
be a return to a conventional academic 
program in his home community, the 
attainment of occupational adequacy 
for a full or part-time paid job or 
increased social competence. 

The Woods Schools now have six 
classes offering specific programs for 
brain-damaged children, many of 
whom have potentially normal in- 
telligence but characteristic learning 
disabilities. These arrangements have 
been approved and commended by 
the Pennsylvania State Department 
of Public Instruction which may meet 
part of the tuition cost for children of 


Pennsylvania residents. The emphasis 
on early childhood education has been 
thoughtfully planned. We believe that, 
when a child is young, the acquisition 
of basic learning skills and the de- 
velopment of strong motivation for 
learning will avoid the experience of 
many frustrations and poor habit pat- 
terns and may promote an earlier re- 
turn to a conventional school situa- 
tion. 

For residential students the exten- 
sive campus provides a flexible, yet 
structured, community of schools, 
residences and recreation areas. Our 
residents range in age from three years 
to adulthood, and include the socially 
and emotionally disturbed, the brain- 
damaged, the retarded or any com- 
bination of these primary handicaps. 
Students are enrolled from all over 
the United States and eleven foreign 
countries. 

Of course, for pupils in residence 
increased opportunities for sports, 
arts and crafts, music, educational 
rhythmics and special therapies are 
available. In addition, there are danc- 
es, holiday and birthday parties, trips, 
church, movies and dates within the 
Schools’ co-ed population. Twenty- 
four hour supervision and study is 
divided among supervisors, teachers, 
nurses, child-care workers, recreation 
staff and clinical staff. Qualified social 
workers confer with parents and strive 
for better mutual understanding be- 
tween home and school. Administra- 
tive personnel, educational staff, psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, therapists 
meet with parents and comprehensive 
reports are sent to referring doctors, 
clinics, or other professionals for their 
information or further „interpretation 
to the family. Out of this detailed on- 
going study of the child, his back- 
ground, his current environment and 
their interrelations hopefully come the 


Saturday night dance at the school 


clue to real understanding of his emo- 
tional and educational needs, and a 
reality-oriented concept of his maxi- 
mum possibilities. 

Vocational training has been an 
integral part of our work for many 
years, but today, as part of our in- 
creasing community role, we are col- 
laborating with the Pennsylvania State 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
The Evaluation Workshop will carry 
out diagnostic evaluation of the work 
potential of boys and girls 16 years or 
over. These students must be residents 
of Pennsylvania but may be assigned 
either to the day or residential pro- 
gram. Parents, school districts, clinics 
or other agencies will refer candidates 
to Harrisburg, and after evaluation by 
the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, if accepted, the individual will 
come to The Woods Schools for a 
period of up to 20 weeks. There will 
be a psychological evaluation and a 
medical evaluation (only from a voca- 
tional standpoint). The two phases of 
the program will include (a) simu- 
lated work activities to determine 
stamina—that is, whether the worker 
can stand at his job or have to sit 
down whether full time or part time. 
This will last approximately two weeks 
and will attempt to fill gaps in records 
and to list impairments but not 


A Vocational student and his instructor 


ak 


Dr. Barbour 


An instructor working with a class of 
youngsters 


treat them. (b) Contract Workshop— 
materials to be brought in from in- 
dustry and instruction given. At the 
end of the period the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Counselor and the Woods 
Schools Counselor will make recom- 
mendations to the State Bureau of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, and it will 
be their responsibility to place the 
worker in a community job or where, 
with further training, he can learn a 
real job skill, in a sheltered workshop, 
in homebound instruction, or on re- 
turn to classroom instruction. A cli- 
ent may remain at The Woods Schools, 
if we can provide suitable further 
training for 6 months to a year, or Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation will find a 
suitable facility. The present capacity 
for this program is seventy persons. 
Many of our children and young 
people, both day and residential pu- 
pils, will grow up to live in some com- 
munity as voters, neighbors, consum- 
ers. How successfully they can fulfill 
these roles will depend largely on how 
well their school years haave prepared 
them. The Woods Schools must there- 
fore continue to be a “new school”, 
constantly studying, evaluating, and 
modifying its program in the light of 
students’ individual needs and nation- 
wide social and economic change. 


eoe 
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YOUNG READER’S SECTION 


One October evening, when the 
moon was shining silver on the grass— 
I heard a call from the large oak tree 
in our back yard. It was not quite a 
dog’s bark, a cat’s meow, or a bird’s 
chirp, but something between all 
three. Thinking perhaps that some 
small animal was in distress, I immed- 
lately searched among the roots and 
crannies of the great, old tree, looking 
for a print, or a tell-tale piece of fur. 

Instead, I found a buckle, and a 
boot—and a tiny, green man in a 
hollow of the trunk. No taller than 
my knee-cap, he was hooting and 
beckoning, and calling me towards 
him in a most decided way. 

“Look,” he said, as I gazed in 
surprise, seeing his long, flowing mus- 
tachios quiver in the moonlight, and 
noticing the book within his arm—a 
large thin book, clasped with jewels 
that glistened like snow-drops in the 
light. 

“Look,” he repeated again, some- 
what testily. 

“Tve got to give this to someone, 
so it might as well be you”—and he 
thrust the book into my hands. 

“But—but what—what is it?” I 
asked in bewilderment. The moonlight, 
the little man, the jewelled book—all 
had an air of magic and mystery quite 
beyond my powers of understanding. 

“Spells, Brews and Recipes,” said 
the little man. “Every thousand years 
we give them to someone down here, 
hoping that perhaps he or she will be 
able to work them according to di- 
rections and thus become clever, hap- 
py and wise. 

“Some people have succeeded with 
some of them,” he added. “But no one 
has succeeded with them all. Nev- 
ertheless, we keep on trying—so see 
what you can do. But, remember,” he 
warned. “You must follow the direc- 
tions or they just won’t work!” And, 
with a twist of his head, and a twirl 
of his mustache, he was gone into the 
moonmist. Only the book in my hands 
told me that he had ever visited at all. 

Slowly I unclasped the jewelled 
lock, and opened the old, brown pages. 

SIX SPELLS, BREWS 
AND RECIPES 
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SPELLS, BREWS and RECIPES for 


FOR HALLOWEEN NIGHT 

I read in faded, black print. 

“Compiled by all the wizards, 
witches, sorcerers and elves of the 
Enchanted Kingdom of Maerd. Please 
follow instructions carefully.” 

And the obliging moon cast her 
shining bright beams just long enough 
for me to read the spells in their en- 
tirety—beautiful and secretive and 
solemn and singing—just as I now 
pass them on to you:— 

I. Recipe for Finding the Pot of Gold 
at the Foot of the Rainbow. 

The important thing here is to have 
your recipe fully prepared for that oc- 
casion when the rainbow appears; 
and then be able to determine where 
the nearest end of the rainbow is 
touching to earth. The recipe may be 
mixed in advance and chilled in run- 
ning water or on ice cubes. 

The ingredients you will need are 
as follows: three spoonfuls of sea- 
foam, gathered at dawn in a silver 
bucket. One two-inch high flask of 
dew, shaken from rose petals on the 
first day of June. One tail feather 
from a blue bird—may not be pluck- 
ed, but only collected from where it 
has fallen on the grass. Three small, 
pink shells from the shore of Moon 
Lake on the magic Island of Grace. 
One bright yellow buttercup where 
an elf has been sleeping. And six 
seeds from the garden of the Great 
Giant Gumba, who guards his pos- 
sessions with a flaming silver sword. 

You will also need two walnut 
shells and a thimbleful of honey. 

Drop all of the above, with the ex- 
ception of the walnut shells and honey, 
into the silver bucket containing the 
sea-foam, and mix well with an old 
oak twig at the appointed hour and 
date, for exactly three and one quarter 
minutes. At the end of this time, you 
will find that everything has melted 
into a long skien of colored string— 
the Giant Gumba’s magic seeds hav- 
ing the very special power to produce 
this effect. 

Now keep this brew until such time 
as a rainbow shall appear. This having 
occurred—take the string and lasso 
the rainbow at the highest point. You'll 


find the string long enough, and strong 
enough, and unfailing in its aim. 
While the string is flying out to the 
rainbow, take the two walnut shells 
and the thimble full of honey. Pour 
the honey into the shells while repeat- 
ing the following spell: 
“Shell into slipper, 

Honey into glue— 

Rimdimcanaba— 

Make a magic shoe!” 


Immediately, the shells will 
change into enchanted footwear which 
will enable you to walk across the 
string to the rainbow where, upon ar- 
rival, you will slide down the RIGHT 
side, and collect your pot of gold, 
climbing up and returning to your 
home in the same way that you came. 


A warning however. Do not slide 
down the LEFT side of the rainbow. 
King Sadru of Maerd tried it many 
centuries ago and has not been heard 
from since. 


II. Spell for turning Rags into Riches. 

This is quite probably the simplest 
of all the spells, brews and recipes. 
You need but two things—a branch 
from a cypress tree in which precisely 
eighty-four starlings have been nesting; 
and a blade of grass on which a stray 
ray of moonshine has lain for exactly 
three minutes—no more, no less— 
five nights in a row. 

At the appointed hour and date— 
wrap the grass blade around the 
branch and, holding it above your 
head, bow to the West, wave to the 
East, smile to the South, and curtsy 
to the North. The four corners of the 
world, thus kindly approached, will 
then bring all their great powers to 
bear and endow the branch with magic 
properties, causing it to become a 
wand of unlimited magic. By merely 
waving this wand over the object 
concerned, you can change rags into 
riches and dust into gold. Indeed, it is 
understood that, in the many years 
since this spell was invented—it was 
once used to change mice into foot- 
men, and a pumpkin into a coach. 
III. Spell for Becoming Beautiful or 

Handsome. 
This particular spell is much easier 


HALLOWEEN NIGHT 


than most people suppose. The wiz- 
ards, witches, sorcerers and elves of 
Maerd long ago learned the secrct. 
You can, too. 

You will need two strawberries, two 
pieces of coral, two snow-drops, five 
strands of spider silk, one curled 
Autumn leaf and a dandelion fluff. 

Eat the two strawberries while 


chanting: 
“Red as berries my lips will 
Dect 


Polish the coral while singing: 
“My cheeks like coral 
That comes from the sea.” 


Plant the snow-drops while saying: 


“Shining like snow-drops 
My two bright eyes—” 
And weave the spider strands into 
a net for your hair while whispering: 
“And soft as silk 
Each fair tress lies!” 


Now take the curled Autumn leaf 
and hold it in your left hand, precisely 
at midnight of October 31st. When 
the clocks begin to chime—blow each 
little fluff from the dandelion into the 
leaf cup, thinking a happy thought for 
each tiny peice. All must be blown and 
caught by the last stroke of twelve. 

The important thing here is to have 
the happy thoughts. If you can easily 
find as many happy thoughts as there 
are fluffs on a dandelion puff—thea, 
providing you catch a goodly number 
in your leaf cup to keep forever— 
then you are bound to be beautiful. 


IV. Brew for becoming Clever and 
Wise. 

This recipe requires several very 
special ingredients and it might take 
you many years before you are ready 
to mix the brew on Halloween Eve. 

You will need one ounce of pa- 
tience, such as the Wizard of Yppah 
dispenses from his castle on the glass 
mountain—if you can borrow the 
golden-spiked shoes from the Sorcerer 
of Efas, with which to climb the moun- 
tain—if you can get past the five fiery 
monsters that guard the entrance to the 
Sorcerer’s palace! 

Then you will need three pages from 
the great Book of Experience, and the 
Seal from the Charter of Knowledge. 


by Daphne Hogstrom 


The Book of Experience is kept in 
the market-place where the four winds 
meet, and is easily obtained since it 
has neither lock nor key, and even 
though pages and pages be stolen from 
between its covers, they will always 
grow back again. 

But the seal from the Charter of 
Knowledge is a different matter en- 
tirely. Read as many books as you can 
lay your hands upon, and prepare 
yourself for questioning by the Grand 
Vizier of Maerd (who may well ap- 
pear in the guise of a tutor, teacher 
or professor). 

If you pass the test, then it will be 
possible for you to, at least, get a 
duplicate of the great seal upon your 
very own Charter of Knowledge. And 
this is often acceptable. Finally, tak- 
ing all the above, you put them in a 
great kettle at the appointed hour. 
Then, just as the moon bursts forth 
at midnight—you whisper over the 
kettle the names of the people you 
love. 


A wisp of smoke will arise from 
the kettle and cover you like a mantle 
of white. And lo! You will walk in 
wisdom and contentment and peace. 


V.A Spell for Sunshine. 

Where are the golden arcs of 
yesterday? 

Where are the flowers that gleam 
and glow? 

Where are the ponds and lakes 
and rivers 

That echo the blue skies here 
below? 

Take three yellow apples from the 
valley. 

Pluck three yellow peaches in the 
dale. 

Pick six yellow sunflowers from 
the meadows, 

Pull eight yellow cowslips from 
the vale. 

Take a green leaf and a red leaf 
and a brown leaf; 

Take a flat twig and a thin twig 


and a long; 

Listen to the nightingale at 
twilight, 

And copy down his sweet, melod- 
ious song. 


y 


Take a shiny, golden button from 
a brownie; 

Pluck a topaz from the crown of 
Maerd’s old king— 

Then—gather all these lovely things 
together 

In the middle of a honeysuckle 
ring. 

Now—murmur to the dove upon 
the roof-top; 


Whistle to the rabbit on the 
lawn. 

Whisper to the fire flies in the 
garden— 

And sunshine will surely gleam at 
dawn! 

VI. A Spell for learning how to Talk 

to Animals. 


If you had the least bit of success 
with spell number five, then you are 
well on your way with this spell. 

Talking to animals is not some- 
thing that everyone can do, even if the 
spell is worked correctly. You have 
to have a very special feeling for it. 

First of all, you must wait for the 
morning when a woodpecker knocks 
twenty-three times on the tree out- 
side your window. That is the magic 
morning. Then you must take a basin 
of water into a grassy clearing of 
your garden. Surround the basin with 
five white stones, five green stones, 
five yellow stones and five red ones. 
Then sit back and wait. 

As soon as a flying swallow is re- 
flected in the water, empty the basin 
into the nearest stream, while chanting: 

“Rabbit in the forest, 

Robin in the tree, 

Hedgehog in the meadow— 

Come and talk to me.” 

If you have done the spell cor- 
rectly so far, then a rabbit will run 

continued on page 21 
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TEENAGE THEATRICAL 


Local Youngsters 


Peter Motson of Newtown as blind 


minstrel boy 


Thomas Worth and Moira Eitzen, 
leads in “Candle in the Straw” 


“An astonishingly young group of 
talented actors from George School 
in Bucks County, Pa., presented a 
play, ‘Candle in the Straw,’ by Jud- 
son Jerome, in Guilford College... ,” 
a North Carolina newspaper reported 
recently. The article, headlined “*Tal- 
ented Young Cast”, added that the 
group’s next performance would be 
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on the campus of the University of 
North Carolina. 

The high school youngsters on tour 
were members of the George School 
summer workshop in theatre arts. The 
Philadelphia Bulletin headlined them 
“From Bucks County”, and reported, 
“Seven of the cast are George School 
students: Moira Eitzen, Ivyland; 
Barbara Ewbank, Langhorne; Wendy 
Lee Hollenbach, Cornwells Heights; 
Peter Motson and Julian Bailey, New- 
town; Donald Wenzel, Washington 
Crossing, and Jeffrey Moss, Yardley. 

“Others from Quaker or public 
schools are: Marian Alessandroni 
and Ronald Camp, Philadelphia; Deb- 
orah Anne Massey, Wynnewood; Amy 
Robertson, Lafayette Hill; Kathleen 
Lamont, Levittown; Caroline Boyce, 
Fallsington; Marilyn Donini, Yardley, 
and Marian Gillam, Norristown. 

But the workshop in Newtown actu- 
ally attracted talented youngsters from 
all over. Some came to study in Bucks 
County from Miami Beach, Florida; 
Bremerton, Washington; Upper Mont- 
clair, New Jersey; New York City; 
Clinton, New York, and Ithaca, New 


Tense moment during first act 


York. 


In line with the recent upsurge of 
interest in fine arts in the county, 
here is one attempt to give interested 
and talented youth a chance to actively 
participate in the performing arts. The 
school says it hopes to encourage and 
inspire a few members of the coming 
generation with a vision of what great 
theatre may be. 

The performance at Guilford Col- 
lege was given for the fourth Friends 
World Conference before guests from 
38 nations. Headsets for instantan- 
eous translations in French, German, 
and Spanish were provided in Guil- 
ford’s Dana Auditorium, and there 
were persons who gave “whispered 
translations” in Japanese and Swahili. 

Although the youngsters had an 
opportunity to hear U Thant speak 
while they were at the conference, 
some of them said later that the high 
point for them was personal congratu- 
lations from Nobel Peace Prize win- 
ner Philip Noel-Baker. 

“He stopped us in the street and 
talked to us and actually held my 
hand,” one young high school junior 


TOUR 


Try Their Wings 


Richard Raver. Don 


said. “To think that he recognized 
us!” 

Many others who saw the young- 
sters perform at Guilford or at the 
University of North Carolina, recog- 
nized members of the group and stop- 
ped to offer congratulations. J. Floyd 
Moore, Conference Secretary, said 
that “the very successful production 
of ‘Candle in the Straw’ was a signi- 
ficant step forward for the Society of 
Friends and its concern for the arts.” 
He added, “We are deeply indebted to 
all the participants for this very fine 
contribution.” 

Behind the scenes the adults who 
made this unique and rewarding ex- 
perience possible for the young 
people, were headed by William H. 
Cleveland, the workshop leader, who 
supervised acting and direction; and 
Palmer M. Sharpless, who super- 
vised technical direction and design. 
Thomas Worth, the only adult to per- 
form in the cast, taught voice and 
movement to the actors, and play 
direction. Alice Taylor was the staff 
member who designed ‘and executed 
all costumes with the help of the stu- 
dents; and Barth Aaron, technical as- 


Wenzel, 


by Margaret-Mary Eitzen 


Jeff 
Moss and Ron Camp applying make- 


up before performance at Guilford 
College 


sistant, was primarily responsible for 
lighting. 

There was much more to this work- 
shop than the production of “Candle 
in the Straw.” The young participants 
studied and practiced the proper use 
of the human voice; the use of relax- 
ation techniques to cover their ten- 
sions, nervousness, and stagefright; 
correct movement for work on stage; 
and theories and techniques of acting. 

They had an introduction to the 
history of the theatre presented as a 
force in man’s cultural history and 
using the very best illustrations and 
audio-visual aids that could be found. 
And they studied the elementary prin- 
ciples of stage design, basic principles 
of play production, and laboratory 
work in the art of makeup for the 
stage. 

Then they went through rehearsals 
and criticisms of scenes from many 
plays and finally produced two full 
length plays, giving each student an 
opportunity both to act and to pro- 
duce. 

George School says that in the 
theatre arts workshop it hopes to 
equip youngsters with the basic skills 
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George School Theatre Arts Work- 
2 on tour 
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Julian Bailey, Richard Kavesh and 
Moira Eitzen in “mad scene” 


Technical Assistant, 


Barth Aaron, 
and Amy Robertson of lighting crew 


and experiences that will give per- 
sonal enrichment and pleasure or to 
“enable them, whether on stage or in 
the audience, to play their roles with 
insight, intelligence, self-confidence, 
and poise.” 

Those of us who saw the perfor- 
mances here in Newtown feel that 
this summer, they succeeded. eee 
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A bizarre criminal case rocked 
Pennsylvania in 1812. 

A young farm girl named Rachel, 
her head filled with happy fancies for 
she was soon to be wed to a neighbor- 
ing farm boy, left her home in the 
village of Plymire in Washington 
‘County to visit her sister about five 
miles away. She tied up her best Sun- 
day dress and hat in a checkered hand- 
kerchief and carried her shoes and 
stockings in the other hand as she 
smiled goodbye to her mother and 
walked down her farm lane and out 
of sight. 

She was never seen by her mother 
again. 

That was in the cool of a July eve- 
ning in 1812. 

That same Saturday night about ten 
o’clock in a farm house forty miles or 
so from the Plymire farm, a woman 
tossed and groaned in her sleep. Her 
agonized twisting shocked her awake. 
She was drenched with perspiration, 
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the world of 


by Adi-Kent Thomas Jeffrey 


The woman shook her husband. She 
was in terror. 

“Tve just seen a murder!” 

He sat up and gazed at her in dis- 
belief. 

“I have,” she cried. “I saw it in a 
dream.” 

The women lay back in the dim 
light of the oil lamp by the bed, then 
slowly recalled with horror every vivid 
detail. “I was in a place,” she told her 
husband, ‘“ where I have never been 
before. It was a hilly countryside with 
a wagon road running through it. A 
young girl walked past me. She was 
stepping along the grassy edge of the 
road. She carried a bundle made out 
of a checkered handkerchief in one 
hand; in the other she was holding her 
shoes and white stockings.” 

The woman swallowed and held her 
heart as though it ached. “She was met 
by a young man,” she went on. “I had 
the sense they expected to meet. They 
sat down on a log and talked for quite 
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a while. Finally, the young man arose, 
walked behind her and drawing up a 
hatchet which had been hidden behind 
the log, he struck her twice on the 
head. She fell back on the wet, rotten 
leaves. She was dead. 

“Presently, the man was joined by 
another young man who walked cau- 
tiously up to him and asked, ‘Is it 
done?’ The first boy nodded. Together 
they lifted the body and carried it 
out of sight.” 


The woman stopped to catch her 
breath. It seemed to hurt to tell the 
horrible vision. 

“Go on,” urged her husband. 

“After a while the two men came 
back,” she continued. They found the 
bundle and shoes and stockings, all 
stained with blood. There was a 
ruined mill by the road. They pried 
up a loose board in the flooring and 
dropped in the checkered bundle, 
shoes, hatchet and everything. 

“Then they parted, going through 
the woods in opposite directions.” 

The next day, Sunday, the wife re- 
mained at their little country church 
between the morning and afternoon 
services as was the custom with distant 
farm folk who brought their lunches 
on the Sabbath and sat in the church- 
yard eating and exchanging news. The 
woman shared her terrifying dream 
with her friends. Its gruesome tale left 
a hush on the gathering. The minister, 
the Reverend Charles Wheeler, 
thought carefully within himself. Was 
this dream an oversight from God? 

At the end of the subsequent week, 
news filtered through Washington 
County. A young farm girl, on her way 
to her sister’s house with a checkered 
bundle and shoes and stockings in 
her hands had disappeared and not 
been heard from. Any one with any 
information as to her whereabouts 
was asked to notify her parents or the 
sheriff of Plymire. 


The Reverend Charles Wheeler 
knew just what to do. He picked up 
his parishioner and drove her over to 
Plymire. Everything was new to her. 
She had never before left her own 
town. But as she, the sheriff and the 
minister drove along, she cried out, 
“This is the place!” 

The buggy stopped. The trio got 
out. Within minutes they spotted the 
log and the ground beside it dark with 
blood stains. The woman led the men 
to a ruined mill by the road. They 
found a loose board in the flooring and 
beneath it a bundle of a checkered 
handkerchief containing a dress. Be- 
side it were shoes, stockings and a 
dark-stained hatchet. 

A few hours later, the authorities 
found the girl’s body in a nearby 
creek. 

Young Rachel’s lover was imme- 
diately arrested. Out of a crowd of 
men, the woman who had dreamed 
the incident, identified him. She then 
pointed out his companion as well, a 
fellow who was visiting in the area 
from the West. The story spread from 
friends that the young lover had grown 
tired of Rachel and had tried unsuc- 
cessfully to break off his engagement 
to her. 

The boy was tried for murder in 
Washington County court. The wo- 
man took her place on the stand and 
recounted her dream. The evidence 
was astounding. But was it proof? 

Unwillingly, it was said, the jury 
found the prisoner “Not Guilty.” A 
dream could not constitute court evi- 
dence. Without it, there was not a 
shred of proof for conviction. 

But believers in the power and abil- 
ity of a dream felt nonetheless con- 
vinced, the young man was guilty and 
his deed had been exposed by the 
farm woman in her nightmare. 

Almost as proof, the young man af- 
ter his release, immediately married 
the sister of his friend from the West 
and moved to Ohio. 


Even as late as the year 1880, the 
strange case of the “Dream Murder” 
of Washington County was not for- 
gotten. Lippincott’s Magazine of Phil- 
adelphia in that year recounted it 
again and Bucks County’s Newtown 
Enterprise told the bizarre case once 
again. 

What lay behind the insight of that 
woman’s dream? People wondered in 
the 1800’s as they have been wonder- 
ing since Biblical times. Dreams have 
often, through history, been revelatory. 
Not only dreams of sleep, but wide- 
awake visions. Thoughts, feelings, in- 
sights have tantalized mankind with 
their inexplicable phenomena. 

Yesteryear such psychic revealings 


were all mystery. Today they are being 
seriously examined in the light of 
science. They are summed up with the 
heading: Extra Sensory Perception. .. 
or, more simply ESP. 

In 1930 Dr. J. B. Rhine of Duke 
University made man’s first real en- 
deavor in America to discover what 
ESP is. He established there a De- 
partment of Psychic Research. There 
is now one also at the Minneapolis 
campus of the University of Minn- 
esota called The Minnesota Society 
for Parapsychological Research, or 
MSPR. 

What exactly is parapsychology? 
The Columbia-Viking Encyclopedia 
defines it as “the study of mental 
phenomena not explainable by ac- 
cepted principles of science... this 
study, dissociating psychical phenom- 
ena from spiritualism and supersiti- 
tion .. .” Simply put, parapsychology 
is the study of certain types of know- 
ledge and communication experienced 
by man which does not seem to be 
related to his material senses of sight, 
sound, touch, taste or smell. 

These non-sensory experiences are 
generally divided into three basic 
types: telepathy (transference of im- 
ages between minds); extra-sensory 
perception (the perception of actual 
events); and precognition (know- 
ledge of a future event). 

Although science and psychology 
are reluctant to admit ESP because 
of lack of the only measure presently 
known, scientific proof, experiments 
go on in laboratories all over the 
world. Their acceptance is becoming 
more general as can be seen by fel- 
lowships being offered in recent 
times at Harvard, Cambridge and the 
University of Utrecht. 


While the professionals struggle in 
their laboratories and scientists shake 
their heads, the people of the uni- 
verse continue to walk in that fasci- 
nating half-shadow; half-substance 
world of ESP. 

Bucks County, like every other 
county, has its share in this “twilight 
zone.” 

For years stories have been told 
over business lunches; over tea tables; 
over doctors’ desks. Strange insights 
have occurred. 

Take the engineer who drove up 
to a friend’s house to find his friend 
disconsolately gazing at a flat tire 
on his parked car. “What do you 
think caused this flat?” he asked. 
Without a pause the engineer ans- 
wered, “A silver dollar.” The friend 
was astounded. “How did you ever 
guess that?” “I don’t know. It just 
popped into my head,” the engineer 
said, amazed himself. It was a silver 
dollar, which rolled on end, had pene- 


trated the tire! 

Take the radio personality, who, 
with his wife, was visiting in Nassau 
one summer when suddenly his wife 
turned to him and said, “Our house 
in Bucks is on fire!” They returned 
home. Their house was reduced to 
ashes. 

A prominent musician, famous for 
being the King of Jazz, who lives off 
Windy Bush Road in New Hope, tells 
the story of entering a restaurant in 
London for the first time, yet recog- 
nizing it well. He knew where his 
table was; where the buffet table 
was set and what food the house was 
famous for. 

A famous radio star in Lambert- 
ville recalls an incident in which her 
mother through a “writing phenom- 
ena” learned of the whereabouts of 
family property. 

An artist in New Hope used to 
tell frequently of the passage he 
once had arranged on a Caribbean 
ship, the Porta Noca. At the last 
minute, he felt he should not take 
the voyage. He walked off the ship. 
The Porta Noca disappeared on that 
run and was never heard from again. 


A housewife in Langhorne had 
a vivid dream not so long ago. She 
dreamed she was standing at the 
end of a black tunnel. Coming to- 
wards her from the opposite end was 
a woman who looked like her. She 
was carrying the limp form of a 
child. Around the woman were the 
forms of men wearing miners’ caps. 
Tiny lights flickered from the men’s 
hat lamps like fluttering fireflies in the 
dark. 

“This child is dying,” murmured 
the woman carrying the still form. 
“They’re all dying...” 

When the Langhorne woman 
awoke she felt deeply disturbed. Be- 
ing of Welsh parents, the dream 
seemed particularly meaningful. She 
came from a long line of Welsh coal 
miners. Although her mother and 
father were in America, she had many 
relatives who still worked in the 
mines in Wales. 

What was the name of the woman’s 
family village in Wales? Aberfan. 

The first newscast the woman heard 
the morning after her dream vindi- 
cated her uneasiness. The hillside of 
coal slag in Aberfan had collapsed 
and buried a schoolhouse, striking 
down almost all the children in the 


village.. one of the greatest disasters 
of this century. 
People with ESP experiences 


abound. Skeptics also abound. Per- 
haps time alone will draw the answers 
out of the dark zone into the light. 
Meanwhile, Bucks, like all the world, 
waits, if not always with belief, al- 
ways with interest. eooo 
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Hexi Hammerstein 


You started out earlier in the eve- 
ning to visit friends in Upper Black 
Eddy. Now, the late October night 
has turned dark and dank, and you 
find yourself stalled on a winding, 
wooded single-lane dirt road that al- 
lows the passage of cars by just inch- 
es. Hunched over the steering wheel, 
you finger a flashlight while your 
other hand reaches for the ignition 
key and headlight control. You try 
the motor several times. No luck! A 
filick of the wrist leaves you in almost 
total darkness. What to do? Go for 
help, seems the logical answer. 

The car door slams behind you 
with a reverberating thud! You look 
to all sides; the small arc of light 
shows dried twigs that have already 
crunched their resentment at being 
stepped upon; shadowy, dense foliage 
looms to your right; thick trees 
stretch toward you with scrawny 
fingers. Water splashing over rocks 
meets your ears. A thick mist 
is settling in with the phosphor- 
escent glow of swamp gas. Looking 
through the trees where the moon 
should be, you see there is none. 
Pulling your thin outer covering 
tighter, you draw in your shoulders 
and begin a walk that is more a run. 
For suddenly you remember it will 
soon be Allhallow’s Eve. The time 
when headless horsemen ride . . . 
when ghosts and skeletons materialize 
in a shroud of mysterious light .. . 
when witches cloaked and hooded in 
black run their fingers before your 
face, pronouncing your destiny... 

Ah, but who believes that discar- 
nated spirits roam darkened hallways? 
You shrug — and walk a little faster. 
Who believes in and is sympathetic 
with footsteps that come from no- 
where and voices that filter through 
unoccupied rooms? Who believes. . . 

It is to the nonbeliever that such 
a world smacks of never, never land! 
To Hexi Hammerstein, Bucks Coun- 
ty’s bona fide witch of Sky Island, 
psychic phenomena is a philosophy 
and way of life. And very real... 

What is Sky Island? First, to quote 
in part a letter received by Mrs. H. 
from a house guest who is both a 
professional man and close friend, “it 
must have its real existence in a dream 
world ruled over by a witch whose 


sinister character and activities para- 
doxically enough... are devoted to- 
wards the destruction and elimination 
of everything that is evil . . . and 
whose fire and venom destroy the 
cruelty in people...” 

Second, it is 100 acres “as high 
as you can think”, separated from 
the village of Upper Black Eddy by 
a long, winding, wooded road. Sit- 
ting atop the hill it is a remodeled 16 
room farm home, complete with a 50 
foot tower whose ruffled petticoat ap- 
pearance comes from its covering of 
handsplit shingles. This is the home of 
Mrs. Mary Manners Hammerstein who 
bought the house, designed its reno- 
vation and assisted, with her coven of 
five witches, with the actual work 
load. 

“When I bought it,” says the dyna- 
mic Mrs. H., “the real estate woman 
thought I was nuts! It was a tiny, 
nondescript asbestos shingled, tin 
roofed farm house. . . . ! But I didn’t 
see that! I saw the tower; and a skat- 
ing rink; and a swimming pool; and 
a tennis court. And all these things 
will come to pass. . .” 

Third, it is the scene of much ac- 
tivity. Sky Island is a gathering place: 
for other witches from near and far; 
for parapsychologists and their fol- 
lowers; and for those interested in 
learning how to make a better life for 
themselves. Included in most dis- 
cussions is Mrs. Hammerstein’s un- 
usual philosophy which is gleaned 
from her work with groups of para- 
psychologists and her work abroad, 
where she “studied at some of the 
leading universities.” 

“Many of us are witches,” says the 
titian-haired (to her waist) Mrs. H. 
“A witch is a teacher — one who 
helps others know what they knew 
before, but didn’t know they knew; 
one who helps them know just what 
it is they want from life.” 


Entering through the “Great Door” 
of the_tower designed by Ernest E. 
Schaible, Bucks County builder and 
furniture maker, and passing through 
to the living room, you notice hanging 
there neatly her black cloak and hood 
(“It’s 200 years old; it was given to 
me by a Scots woman who belonged 
to a witch’s clan herself”). Crossing 
an avocado rug, your eye is caught 


by Joanna Pogson 


by a conversation piece that holds up 
as a lamp and odds and ends table. 
In reality it is a five foot bellows (“I 
had legs put on it and it really works,” 
she says, moving the accordion-like 
piece. “It goes back to 1860; won 
five prizes abroad.” ) Once in the liv- 
ing room your eye moves toward a 
crackling fire, the large conversational 
sofa grouping that forms a semi- 
circle and a black slate center table. 
It is 60 inches in diameter and was 
executed by Schaible who is a close 
friend. Old English upholstery covers 
the 75% down of the sofa and drapes 
fall from the diamond-paned windows 
that are three-quarters of the way to 
the floor. 

Balancing on her knee a plate of 
Sky Island quiche (“A kind of French 
custard dish with ham and cheese and 
herbs and piementos, in a baked pie 
crust topped with custard — I put 
everything in it”), she talks about her 
life animatedly and colorfully, ges- 
turing the words as much as speaking 
them. 

“I prefer the Queen Ann period,” 
she says, looking around her, “but 
there are as many periods of furniture 
in this house as there are thoughts in 
the mind of Hexi.. .” 

Mary Manners was born in Chi- 
cago in 1909 — “My mother was 
Austrian-Egyptian, a tempestuous 
Arab — Ooh, things flew!; and my 
father was a German-English noble- 
man, cool, calm and collected — ‘to 
the manner born’ — — —” 

An active school girl (“I loved 
school; I was an avid jack player, 
turned cartwheels all the way to 
school, and roller skated like mad”) 
she attended schools in Chicago. 

“My mother would call me Hexi 
when I was very young, which is the 
diminutive of the German Hexe, 
meaning little witch or nice witch. 


“As a child I found I could locate 
lost articles at the drop of a hat. Then 
later, I got besieged by requests and 
quit. (The trouble with the average 
person is, he doesn’t remember. Man 
is too mechanical. When you become 
aware you don’t remember, then you 
start remembering .. .) 

“My kids” (the twice-married Mrs. 
Hammerstein is the widow of Oscar 


continued on page 20 
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You are baviled fo visit our ihowraam 


‘ana see for yourself our lovely 


éollection of stoles, capes, coals 
PF jackets. You are cerlain fo find 
just the one for you af 


Wleams Furs 


On Route 309 — 2 Mile So. 
of Quakertown 


536-2382 


THE SCHOOL HOUSE 
Peddler’s Village 
Lahaska, Pa. 

Hine clothing and accessories 
for Infants, little Ladies and 
Gentlemen. 
794-7377 
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a oe ection 


Debbie’s Boutique 


Photo by J. W. Milligan 


From Bleam’s Furs, Quakertown 


SOPHISTICATED- 


NATURALLY 
IPS MINK 


The beautifully simple lines of 
this Natural EMBA Tourmaline 
mink jacket are perfectly desirable! 


A very classy stand up collar and - 


one button closing accent this jacket 
which will go many places. It is 
just one from a collection of fine 
jackets of wild mink and many 
shades of ranch mink, also three- 
quarter and full-length coats. In 
addition, Persian, mink paw, leop- 
ard and other elegant furs await you 
at Bleam’s Furs. 


BRAVE 
SOMETHING NEW 


Fashions have never catered to so 
many different types of women as 
they do now. This individualistic 
trend is quite obvious. There is no 
“one shape dress,” “one coiffure 
style” or “one definite dress or coat 
length.” Have you gotten the urge to 
brave some new fashions? Maybe 
bringing out the real you means a 
different style of clothes, a change of 
colors and picking up some really 
snappy accessories. And speaking of 
accessories, they are tremendously im- 
portant this year in finishing off any 
costume you are headed for. 

With the emphasis on the “fitted 
look,” I think this will appeal to 
many, many women because this style 
will definitely compliment your fig- 
ure. Show your waistline! You can 
cinch it with a wide, wide or a nar- 
row, narrow belt or wear a belt above 
or below the waistline without cinch- 
ing the body. The point is still made. 
Some of these belts really make the 
whole outfit and really top off your 
costume with a lot of pazzaz! 

With the mini gone but the hem- 
line still short, you should dramatize 
those legs! Show them off! Wear 
black, navy, jet green, brown opaque 
stockings or, if you like, wear the 
same color stockings to match the 


_dress or skirt. Don’t forget the shiney 


stocking boots that go with many 
costumes and, of course, the short 
chunky heel shoe balances these 
fashions. In the evening...... be ro- 
mantic! Lace up your legs with deli- 
cate textured hose. Pick out an eve- 


For Gentlemen and Gentlewomen | 


HATBORO 
DOYLESTOWN 


ning shoe in a fabric that really com- 
pliments this after five look. Some 
evening shoes feature rhinestones 
scattered here and there for that 
“special” occasion. 

Our handbags, as well as our cloth- 
es, are loaded with “hardware”; such 
as galosh buckles, nail heads and 
miles of chain. Zippers run wild and 
are seen on everything from pockets, 
sleeves, fronts, backs, necklines to 
even zippering up your gloves. Buy 
at least one set of bright, bright ac- 
cessories to change your pattern a 


little. 

Get “crazy-mad” about black again 
because the way black looks now it 
certainly isn’t basic! It’s exciting and 
definitely irresistible. There’s some- 
thing about black for evening that 
really pampers your feminity. Es- 
pecially if that black dress is partly 
showered with chiffon. However, if 
black is not for you.... drench your- 
self in all the beautiful colors that you 
look best in and always bring out all 
of your own beauty. 


Debbie Knittweis 


INTRIGUING! 
Piped, belted and buttoned 
_. Natural Black and 


White Ethiopian Kidskin 


IMPETUOUS! 
Champagne dyed Kalgon 
Lamb . . . cleverly trimmed 
with black leather 


Jlemington furs 


FLEMINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


STARTLING! 
Black and white dyed Ameri- 
can Lamb 


FASHION SHOW 
Every Friday 12:30 to 2:00 P.M. 
INFORMAL MODELING 
Vincent’s Warrington Inn 
from 
The Famous Warrington Fashion 
Corner 


The Wig Shofucase 


FULL LINE OF WIGS & HAIRPIECES 
COMPLETE WIG SERVICE 


Fashion for the 
style-conscious 
woman 


201 NO. YORK ROAD 
HATBORO. PA. 


Os 2-0680 


continued 


The 
KNIT KNACK 
SHOP 


NEEDLEWORK 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Knit yourself a fisherman’s 
sweater for skiing 


794-8474 
Peddler’s Village, Labaska 


Jeweler & Diamond Merchant 
Sterling {{} Watches 
e TOWLE e MOVADO 
e HAMILTON 
e GORHAM e LONGINES 
èe HEIRLOOM 


Special Order Work 

FINE JEWELRY & 

WATCH REPAIRS 
SILVERWARE èe WATCHES 


CLYDE E. 


Gephart 


OS 5-1207 


13 S. YORK RD. 
HATBORO 


TELEFLORA 


DISTINCTIVE 
FLORAL 
ARRANGEMENTS 


16 N. York Rd., Hatboro, Pa. 19040 
Next to Post Office 
Phone OS 2-0440 


Warrington “Suskson Cie 


(To Size 20) 


W% sizes (12% to 241⁄) 


Name Brands Including 


Butte Knits 
Mr. Thompson 


Hickory House 


Danskin 
Opaque Stockings 


SHOPPING CENTER, WARRINGTON, PA. 
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Plaids are having a fashion fling 
this fall. Some are authentic Highland 
plaids—others never saw Scotland. 
Both the genuine Scotch plaids and 
those that are pure fashion fabrication 
are used widely by designers this fall 
in flat wools, blankety fleeces and 
nubby chinchilla cloth. Colorings in- 
clude the traditional Tartans and high- 


CLASSIC PLAID 


fashion combinations of many colors, 
or just two. Plaids tend to be in mu- 
ted colors or, in the case of bright 
shades, toned down by the inclusion 
of black. Plaids come in many sizes, 
from mini (these sometimes could 
just as well be called checks) to giant 
ones. We particularly like plaids in 
classic clothes tailored so the plaids 


line up perfectly—these emphasize 
quality. Such classics take on a thor- 
oughly contemporary look through 
such “this year” accessories as boots 
that reach up under skirts and tex- 
tured stickings that pick up a color in 
the plaid. 

Reprinted from Rubye Graham's 
column appearing in Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


Portrait 


continued from page 17 


Hammerstein’s brother Reginald, who 
was also in the show business world. 
She has two daughters: seventeen 
year old Reggie, has just begun her 
freshman year at LaSalle Junior Col- 
lege, Massachusetts, and Mrs. Geral- 
dine Wittman who lives with her fam- 
ily in New York) “would yell down 
to me ‘Ma, where are my shoes, or 
where’s this, or where’s that?’ And 
Pd say, ‘Well, did you look for them 
where they are?’ And they’d yell 
‘Well, if I knew where they are, I 
wouldn’t be looking for them high and 
low’. And I’d say ‘You'll never find 
them there’. Ooh, they’d get so mad 
at me — but it’s very simple. If you 
lose something you’ve got to look for 
it where it is because — you won't 
find it any place else. Get it in your 
mind — the thing you’ve lost. Then 
forget it. Your mind works in ways 
no one knows about... it’s because 
man isn’t aware of what he’s doing at 
the time he does it that he doesn’t 
remember...” 

She went on to high school where 
she became actively interested in 
theater (“I was in many plays. The 
Northwestern Players had their thea- 
ter group there...”) The interest 
remained with her; she appears on 
television and radio and at social 
functions at intervals; now she has in 
progress the plans for a radio show 
of her own. After a year at college 
she decided she wanted to strike out 
in the business world and left school 
to follow her interest in make-up and 
clothing coordination. (“At one 
time,” she says, “I was buyer for the 
ex-crown heads of Europe.” ) 


“Then in °42 or °43, a friend of 
mine, Harry Stockwell, had the male 
lead in “Oklahoma” and I was inter- 
ested in the role of Ado Annie. I was 
living in Springfield, Illinois at the 
time. He knew Hammerstein and he 
said, ‘Wait till Hammerstein gets 
here, then come on up and audition 
for him. Well—I knew there was an 
Oscar Hammerstein, but I didn’t know 
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he had a brother in the business, too. 
Well—I went to the theater with my 
girlfriend and I noticed a tall man 
standing in the wings across the stage. 
I didn’t know who he was. I was 
divorced and had anyone said to me 
five minutes before that I’d get mar- 
ried again, Pd never have believed 
him—but I saw this stranger and I 
said, “That tall man over there, see 
him?’ And she said ‘Yes’. I said ‘I’m 
going to marry that man!’ She was 
dumbfounded. She said ‘You don’t 
even know him! For all you know 
he’s a plumber with eight kids— 
what’s the matter with you?’ I said 
‘Rae, I’m going to marry him; that’s 
all I know!’ And something else! 
Standing beside him was a little girl— 
a blond. And I asked him later “Who 
was that little girl standing next to 
you. I don’t remember her in the 
show.’ And he said “There was no 
little girl standing next to me...’ This 
child I saw was the child we were to 
have! Reggie, named after her father, 
is as blond as blond can be and a 
dead ringer for him in every way. I 
know there are other senses and other 
dimensions.” 

She never auditioned for the part. 

“Hammerstein asked me to marry 
him that same night. And I said ‘Yes’ 
—we went to New York later and 
were married. I haven’t been in a 
play since!” 

About ten years later, while Mrs. 
Hammerstein tied a sash in her 
daughter’s dress, she heard a loud 
explosion. “I was shaken to the core,” 
she now says. She later learned that, 
at that precise time, Hammerstein had 
suffered a heart attack miles away, 
and died. 

“He was buried—as they call it, 
(A strict believer in reincarnation, 
Mrs. H. says ‘The body is nothing— 
just a frame like a wall around a 
house. The spirit is what counts and 
that never dies. I know of two back- 
logs of time (concerning herself). 
The first was in the 1400’s—I was 
dressed in heavy mail and was un- 
horsed in battle and killed. The sec- 
ond was in the 1600’s. I was a monk 


in North Africa and was poisoned. I 
don’t think up these things; I’d rath- 
er be making pies or preserves than 
waste time like that. These things 
come to me and I have to figure them 
out). About a week later, as I was 
mopping up Reggie’s playroom, I 
saw somebody standing behind me; 
I was terrified. I looked down and 
right here (gesturing toward the side) 
I saw RKH. I saw his shoes and the 
trousers of his navy blue suit. I got 
petrified — you know, you are al- 
ways afraid of the unknown, no mat- 
ter what! What happened immediate- 
ly I can’t recall — but for three years, 
he was still earthbound. I’d go to bed 
— and you know how you can tell, 
while you’re in bed, if someone sits on 
the corner of the mattress — and he 
would do this. Or he’d pull the covers 
off me. Or he’d stand behind me 
while I was standing before the mir- 
ror brushing my teeth or doing my 
hair and face. .. 

“And I wasn’t the only person this 
happened to. House guests of mine 
reported happenings like this when 
they visited me. I gave them the big 
room — and that’s — where — he 
— was.” 

And now we may pose the million- 
dollar-question: What is witchcraft? 

“So-called witchcraft started thou- 
sands of years ago, in the time of 
the Caesars,” says Mrs. H. “It takes 
many forms; it’s considered to be the 
seat of learning. The people who 
headed up the various religions in 
those days — priests and monks — 
were said to be witches, with powers 
no one else had. They had power of 
thought; it’s these people who think; 
most people don’t use their minds, 
they don’t think —. 

“T tell those who come here they 
can have anything they want. We all 
have senses and dimensions — we’re 
all capable of ESP; the thing we don’t 
do is hurt or deprive anyone else 
from having what he wants. .. 

“In the Bible it states ‘Unto us this 
day is born a Child and Wonderful is 
his name— you see, I try to get 
across the psychological interpretation 


of the Bible. This is what the Bible 
is supposed to do — wake you up —” 
(Mrs. H. has studied philosophy and 
psychology) “You can’t know any- 
thing about anything until you become 
one with it. I embrace all religions, 
to know them, not to criticize them; 
and I have found that, barring none, 
each is based on a dual principle; 
good and bad; sin and salvation; and 
there isn’t anything like that — 
Things are... 


“Your world is just the inner you. 
What we see here around us (and 
she gestures) what the three dimen- 
sions and five senses encounter is 
just the shadow world. The real 
world is within you. You can ‘wake 
yourself up’ to new awareness... 

“I believe in — and talk about — 
isness, not isms. I believe that believ- 
ing is seeing, not the other way 
around. If you have to see to believe, 
what do you need faith for? And what 
is faith? Faith is the substance of 
things hoped for — the evidence of 
things not yet seen. 

“Things are made with faith. This 
is the whole creative force in man — 
and to the degree he believes, to this 
degree will it be expressed... To me, 
truth is ‘being that’ — being what? 
— being that which you want. The 
Bible tells us, ‘I am that I am’ — 
what does that mean? We’re told in 
the Bible ‘And what is my name, says 
the Lord. My name is I am.’ 

“I am that (and you name it) and 
when you have projected that mean- 
ing, then comes the second I am — 
the cry of victory — you want some- 
thing? Look into your I am-ness! This 
is where it is created. There you learn 
what you want. When you know what 
you want, you become a magnet. And 
you draw to yourself everything you 
need to keep this alive. ‘I have ways 
ye know not of...’ And who is I? I, 
as it is written in the Bible, is Jesus 
Christ; and Jesus Christ is your human 
imagination — ‘No man cometh to the 
father, save by me,’ it says. And who 
is the father? The fulfillment of your 
dream —and you can’t have this ful- 
fillment until you Anow what it is you 
want. There is the hang-up though —; 
most people don’t know what they 
want. 

“But, you see, feeling is the secret. 
And most people fear real feeling. 
Creation is finished and housed with- 
in each man; specific things come 
along and touch certain faculties and 
‘wake you up’ — your attention is 
caught! But it is the whole secret of 
life, feeling, I mean. Whatever you 
do, when the emotions are at high- 
heat — and I don’t mean hysteria — 
this is what makes your memory 
bank. There is no memory without 
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continued from page ll 
across your path leaving a small 
switch of hair behind him. A robin 
will fly over your head losing a feath- 
er, and a hedgehog will run between 
your feet, leaving a quill. 

These four items you must then 
take and bury at the foot of a balsam 
tree, until the appointed time arrives. 

Then, on Halloween Eve—provid- 
ing that the night is warm, and the 
moon is full—take the tuft of hair, 
the feather and the quill from their 
hiding place and lay them in a row 
before you. See that they are directly 
in the moonlight—then look towards 
the heavens at the first stroke of 
twelve. If a falling star drops to the 
horizon before the last chime of mid- 
night, then all animal talk will become 
familiar to you; and you will be able 
to discuss hunting with the lion, fly- 
ing with the bird, and his short, sweet 
life with the butterfly. 

A warning, however. If you cannot 
come by the rabbit hair, the robin 
feather and the hedgehog quill in 
the manner prescribed, then it is of no 
use to take them by force. The birds 
of the air and the beasts of the forest 
must give them to you of their own 
free will, thus indicating their willing- 
ness to share their world and their 
secrets with you. 

‘I, myself, have tried all the fore- 
going recipes and spells, but with lit- 
tle success. If I have gathered the 
walnuts—than I have lost the feathers. 
If I have heard the woodpecker and 
the nightingale—then no rabbit has 
left me a switch of her tail, or a 
hedgehog, a quill from his back. 

But I think some people in the 
past may have worked the spells. 
Perhaps Solomon and St. Francis of 
Assisi, or Leonardo da Vinci, and 
Abraham Lincoln. It could be, I 
think. Don’t you? in a an i 
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Bucks County 
Nature Almanac 


by Gia Foeden 


OCTOBER 


"To hold in happy thought the airy 

dreams 

Out of the golden heart of Autumn 

born." 

1—Monarch Butterflies have migrat- 
ed southward, you might see a 
few late ones. 

2—Myrtle Warblers are here to 
visit for the winter, from the 
north. 

3—Purple Grackles are socializing 
in great flocks. 

4—Yellow Warbler departs to win- 
ter in the tropics. 

5—Leaves of the False Solomon 
Seal, flower long since gone, 
have turned yellow. 

6—Cutleaf Grape Fern has turned 
to a beautiful bronze color. 

7—Dark blue berries are ripe on 
Alternate Leaved Dogwood tree. 

8—Interrupted Fern turns to its bril- 
liant fall yellow. 

9—House Wren leaves to winter in 
southern U. S. 

10—A 9:00 P.M. South line passes 
thru constellation Aquarius (the 
Water-Bearer). 

11—Graceful, drooping heads of Fox- 
tail Grass are seeding. 

12—Cowbirds are gathered in flocks, 
socializing. 

13—Barberry leaves are red, shrub 
is loaded with red berries. 

14—Pennsylvania Smartweed is still 
blossoming pinkly. 


15—Pine Warblers depart to winter 
in southern U.S, 


16—Burrs of Burdock are spiny green 
balls. 

17—Nuts are ripe on the Pignut Hick- 
ory tree, 

18—October frosts will kill the Katy- 
did adults. 

19—Northern Shrike arrives from the 
north to spend the winter here. 

20—Sweet Scented Fern (not a fern) 
foliage is ats brown. 


21—Downy Yellow Violet seeds are 
shooting. 
22—Florida Galinule leaves our 


marshes for southern U.S. 

23—Norway Maple tree leaves are 
yellowing. 

24—Nuts of the Bitternut Hickory 
tree are ripe. 

25—Yellow flowers of Lance Leaved 
Goldenrod have turned to 
brownish, dry, masses. 

26—Long beans of Catalpa Tree (In- 
dian Bean) hang bare and brown. 

27—Song Sparrows depart to south, 
a few will winter here. 

28—Pickerel are hunting stream bot- 
toms for the winter. 

29—Second brood of the Green 
Clouded Swallowtail butterfly 
are changing to chrysalids. 

30—Crepe Myrtle bush leaves are 
now orange-yellow. 

31—Butter and Eggs are still blossom- 
ing light and dark yellow. 


Dates shown for nature observations 
are approximations only. A sky south 
line starts at the Pole Star. 
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WORLDS IN CONFLICT 
by D. W. Brogan. Harper & Row, 
New York $4.50 

Historian and political scientist, 
D. W. Brogan has long been an astute 
observer of the western world and 
particularly of the United States. He 
has written an urgent plea here for 
not only America, but the rest of 
the West “to clear our minds of cant” 
and to look realistically upon the 
divisions and problems of the world. 
This world, he says, “cannot be made 
by any exercise of American wisdom 
or power, a safe and agreeable place 
to live in.” Like Mr. Draper, he be- 
lieves that some military methods 
make political victories impossible. 
And their repercussions can be dis- 
astrous. He believes that a good part 
of the world views the U.S. bombing 
of North Vietnam as the insensitive 
action of a nation that has never it- 
self been bombed and therefore hasn’t 
the faintest idea of its terror and 
the indiscriminate slaughter it inflicts 
upon civilians. The world also, he 
insists, discusses more fully than we 
may realize the spectacle of the earth’s 
most powerful nation trying to crush 
a tiny Asian country for very dubious 
reasons. 

Mr. Brogan’s discussion of General 
De Gaulle is quite fascinating and he 
remarks that while the world may 
smile at the peculiarities of the aging 
General, it respects him simply be- 
cause he tweaked Uncle Sam’s nose, 
something perhaps a good part of the 
world secretly longs to do. The author 
also feels that De Gaulle or no, 
NATO would probably have withered 
on the vine just by the nature inherent 
in long term alliances. 

Finally, he waens us that we Amer- 


I. M. Jarrett & Son, Inc. 


DODGE CARS & TRUCKS 


icans need a better sense of history 
and to view the world in a better 
perspective than we do at present. 
We cannot, he says, win the world 
either for Christ or democracy, and 
he advises us to keep our cool. Com- 
munism is here to stay. For some 
countries it may not necessarily be 
the worst thing just as for some 
countries democracy may not neces- 
sarily be the best thing. The present 
power of the West may not only be 
accidental but exceedingly temporary, 
nor is it automatically superior, nor 
our industrial and complicated so- 
ciety automatically the best for 
others, or even for ourselves. 

You will find that if you have felt 
like Alice-in-Wonderland lately, read- 
ing this book will prove to you that 
you have had just cause for that sen- 
sation. Best of all, it will serve you up 
a good deal of food for thought. 


ABUSE OF POWER 
by Theodore Draper. The Viking 
Press, New York. $1.95. 

“One more such victory and Pyr- 
rhus is undone.” So said the King of 
Epirus in the aftermath of his victory 
over the Romans, giving birth to the 
saying of a Pyrrhic victory, a ruinous 
victory. And will this be all that we 
could achieve in Vietnam? Thousands 
of lives, billions of dollars, the good 
will and trust of countless nations, 
and our own internal freedom tainted 
by dissension and mistrust — May 
this not in the end be a Pyrrhic- vic- 
tory? And, asks Mr. Draper, if this 
war is a mistake (and point by point 
he documents that it is not only a 
mistake but just how we muddled into 
a war nobody really wants) why can- 
not a great and powerful nation ex- 
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tract itself from the missteps of the 
past? Nor does he believe that a 
military victory is possible when we’ve 
failed to achieve political success. 
To back corrupt, outmoded political 
institutions simply because they are 
anti-communist is no way to arrive 
at political victories, as we should be 
aware after Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, and now, Vietnam. Like 
a man struggling in darkness in a 
soggy swamp we have gotten deeper 
and deeper into the morass, leaving 
the safe shore of sanity behind. 

“All great powers,” writes Mr. 
Draper, “which have overestimated, 
overindulged and overextended their 
power have come to grief.” Would 
that we could heed King Pyrrhus. 


Here are the nuts 
you met on the jet 


The same Smokehouse Almonds they 
served on your last jet flight are now 
available to enjoy at home. Crisp. Salty 
Thoroughly irresistible. Look for them 
in vacuum tins with the Blue Diamond 
label at gourmet shops and other food | 
stores, Please write direct if not 
available in your area. 


Blue Diamond 
Smokehouse Almonds 


California Almond Growers Exchange 
P.O. Box 1768, Sacramento, California 95808 
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Latest Editeons, Prints, Maps, 
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CENTER AVE. & COURT ST. 
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Last month we reported the rapid 
changes being made on the forth- 
coming theatrical calendar. Too many 
cancellations and other changes have 
been made since. Even more changes 
are being forecast. 

One of the perennial cries regard- 
ing the dirth of attractions to the 
local area is . . . “Blame the Critics.” 

This may be somewhat true in an 
isolated case here and there. But, on 
the whole, producers are too realistic 
to detour the Delaware Valley area 
because they fear critics. 

During the past 25 years (more 
or less) we have witnessed the local 
theatrical happenings. In that time 
we have never... . repeat NEVER 
noticed any show that was a success 
or failure exclusively because of what 
the critics had to say. 

If a nod from the critics meant the 
show was a hit, then we have seen 
too many shows fail because the 
critics liked them! 

Conversely, if the critics were to 
put thumbs down on an attraction, 
we have seen too many shows turn- 
ing audiences away for lack of tickets. 

David Merrick, unquestionably the 
most successful and prolific producer 
on Broadway today, remarked that 
it doesn’t take a genius to see a hit 
show and realize it’s a hit. Also, you 
do not need a college degree to iden- 
tify a bomb as a flop. It is only the 
knowledgeable and discerning individ- 
uals who can look at shows that are 
borderline cases and report that the 
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Entertainment Scene’ — 


Do Critics Hurt Shows? 


CAROL CHANNING 


By Morris Yuter 


show will make it or not. 

Do the theatre audiences listen to 
critics? In some cases, such as Wash- 
ington, D.C., and New York City the 
answer is “yes.” Many shows do not 
have a chance if they receive reviews 
that are pans. In other cities, includ- 
ing Philadelphia, only word-of-mouth 
will sell a show regardless what the 
critics say. Word-of-mouth is still 
the strongest box office commodity. 

Not too long ago, shows opened in 
New York during a newspaper strike. 
The theatregoers did not have the 
benefit of having a critic tell them the 
show was good or bad. Some failed. 
But others, which many theatre-wise 
people agree would have fallen by 
the wayside because of critical pans, 
went on to become long-run hits. 

A comedy which opened the thea- 
trical season two years ago received 
unanimous pans from the reviewers 
. . . but went on to break the house 
record at the Forrest Theatre for a 
non-musical. The show was The Im- 
possible Years, starring Alan King. 

A few weeks ago we spoke to com- 
edian Alan King. He is now wearing 
another hat and is actively engaged 
with several forthcoming Broadway 
shows and movies as a producer. 
When he was asked how he felt about 
critics as a producer, he answered, “I 
do not intend to produce shows to 
please critics. I will be producing 
shows to please audiences. If the 
critics happen to like the shows, so 
much the better.” 


Chee 
Cj 


In recent years The Hostage, The 
Subject Was Roses, Ivanov, Philadel- 
phia, Here I Come, Never Too Late, 
After The Fall, Stop The World, A 
Funny Thing Happened On The Way 
To The Forum, A Man For All Sea- 
sons, Hostile Witness, plus many of 
the National Repertory Theatre at- 
tractions received successful tribute 
from critics but were not so successful 
at the box office. 

A critic was asked recently, “Why 
do you always make it a point to 
write the bad things about shows?” 
His answer was simply ,“It is easier 
to write about what is wrong and 
harder to write about what is good.” 
It is unfortunate that this critic is so 
short-sighted and insecure that he 
must lean on the frailties of a show 
to demonstrate how astute a reviewer 
he is. It is also true, human nature 
being what it is, that what he said was 
correct. It is easier to find things 
wrong with a product than to find 
words of praise. 

Try it yourself some time. View a 
show, or television program or a 
movie as though you were “the critic” 
and you will find yourself picking 
everything apart and finding fault 
with actors, directors, scenery and 
what not. 

Better still, hang being a critic and 
enjoy yourself, view the attractions 
for what they are worth. For enter- 
tainment, diversion, pleasure, enlight- 
enment, culture and just for the fun 

continued on page 29 
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Entertainment 
Guide 
NEW HOPE 
"Becket — Presented by Bucks County 


Community College Repertory Company. 
Special opening October 6. Other perform- 
ances October 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. 
Matinees on Saturdays, matinee only Sun- 
day, October 8. Bucks County Playhouse. 


PHILADELPHIA 
“Henry, Sweet Henry’’—Bob Merrill- Nun- 
nally Johnson musical version of the film 
hit, “The World Of Henry Orient”. Final 
week to October 7. 


“How Now Dow Jones” — David Merrick’s 
new musical starring Anthony Roberts, 
Marlyn Mason, Brenda Vaccaro. Directed 
by Anthony Penn. Original comedy by Max 
Shulman. Lyrics by Carolyn Leigh. Music 
by Elmer Bernstein. Shubert Theatre, Oc- 
tober 10. 

“How To Be A Jewish Mother“ — Two 
character comedy starring Molly Picon 
and Godfrey Cambridge. Seymour Vall’s 
adaption of Dan Greenburg’s best seller. 
New Locust, October 16. 


"The Homecoming.” — Harold Pinter’s 
Award winning play starring Carolyn Jones 
as the name player among members of the 
Royal Shakespeare Company. Forrest Thea- 
tre October 16. 


NEW YORK 
“Dr. Cook’s Garden” — Saint-Subber pre- 
sents a new melodrama by Ira Levin, star- 
ring Burl Ives and Keir Dullea, directed by 
George C. Scott. Belasco Theatre 


“Keep it in the Family“ — David Merrick 
presents a new comedy by Bill Naughton, 
starring Patrick Magee and Maureen O’Sul- 
livan, directed by Allan Davis. Plymouth 
Theatre 


“Daphne in Cottage D” — A new play by 
Stephen Levi presented by Robert J. Leder 
with Michael Productions starring Sandy 
Dennis and William Daniels, directed by 
Martin Fried. Longacre Theatre, Octo- 
ber 11. 


“Rosenkrantz and Guildenstern are Dead” 
— David Merrick presents Tom Stoppard’s 
monumental London success by arrange- 
ment with the National Theatre of Great 
Britain. Martin Beck Theatre, October 11. 


“Henry, Sweet Henry” 
October 17. 


"There's a Girl in my Soup” — Saint-Sub- 
ber brings Terence Frisby’s London comedy 
success starring Gig Young, Barbara Ferris, 
Rita Gam and Jon Pertwee, staged, by 
Robert Cherwyn. Music Box, October 18. 


“The Little Foxes” — The Repertory The- 
atre under the direction of Jules Irving by 
arrangement with and under the personal 
supervision of Saint-Subber presents a re- 
vival of Lillian Hellman’s drama starring 
Anne Bancroft, Margaret: Leighton, George 
C. Scott, Geraldine Chaplin; Richard Dysart 
and Austin Pendleton, directed by Mike 
Nichols. Lincoln Center, October 26 for 
seven weeks. 


— Pclace Theatre, 


Calendar of Events 


X 


Oct. 1-31: NEW HOPE — “ARTS AND 
CRAFTS FOR CHRISTMAS”, pis Barn 
daily except Monday, 1 to 

Oct. 1-31: WASHINGTON CROSSING -— 
Narration and Famous Painting, 
“WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELA- 
WARE”, daily at Y2 hour intervals, 
Memorial Building, in the Mall 

Oct. 1-31: NEW HOPE — Delaware Canal 
Mule-drawn Barge rides, daily except 
Monday, 1, 3, 4:30 and 6 p.m. 

Oct. 1-15: NEW HOPE — New Hope and 
Ivyland Railroad, Vintage Steam Train 
rides through scenic Bucks County. New 
Hope Station, 11:30 thru 5:30. 

Oct. 1-29: NEW HOPE — Phillips Mill 
Art Exhibition, Phillips Mill, River Road 
2 miles N. of New Lrg Mon. to Sat. 
1-5 p.m. Sun. 1-6 p 

Oct. > FS: ERWINNA — “JERRY E. 
MEATYARD”, Welded Steel Sculpture, 
also Pen and Ink drawings. Stover Mill, 
River Road, Route 32, 2 to 5 p.m. 

Oct. 3: DOYLESTOWN — “CREATIVITY 
IN LINE AND DESIGN”, Open meeting 
for all homemakers interested in furn- 
ishings, clothing, creativity, etc. Com- 
munity Room, Bucks ean 1 Administra- 
tion Bldg. 10 a.m. to 3 p 

Get. @, 31, - 383 DOYLESTOWN — 
“HOUSING”, Mrs. Cecile Sinden, ex- 
tension Housing specialist, Community 


Room, Bucks County Administration 
Bldg. 8 p.m. 
Oct. 6: LANGHORNE — _ Langhorne 


Speedway, Practice races for the big 
race on Sunday, 9 to 5 p.m. Open to the 
public. 

Oct. 6, 7, 8: DOYLESTOWN — Gaudea- 
mus Farms Horse Show, Gaudeamus 
Farm, Point Pleasant Pike, benefit U.S. 
Equestrian Team also Art exhibition. All 
day starting 9 a.m. 

Oct. 7: LANGHORNE — Langhorne Speed- 
way, 20 mile qualifying races, 4:00, 
for first 20 miles, 4:45 for second 20 
miles. Open to the public. 

Oct. 7: WARRINGTON — Huntingdon 
Valley Hunt Pony Club, Bristol and 
Valley Roads. 9 a.m. 

Oct. 7: NEWTOWN—"THE SHOW BOAT 
OF SHOWS”, by the Bucks County String 
Band, sponsored by the Rotary Club of 
Newtown, Council Rock High School, 
Richboro Road and Green Lane. 8 p.m. 

Oct. 7, 8: UPPER DUBLIN TOWNSHIP — 
28th Annual Harvest Fair and Flower 
Show, all day, Temple University’s Am- 
bler Campus, Meetinghouse Road, off 
Butler Pike. Open to the public, no ad- 
mission. 

Oct. 7 & 28: WASHINGTON CROSSING— 
Nature Walks for Children, ages 10 to 
14. Bowman’s Hill State Wildflower Pre- 
serve 9 a.m. 90 minute program. 

Oct. 8: LANGHORNE — National Open 
Championship Race for Sportman modi- 
fied stock Cars. Langhorne Speedway, 
U.S. Route 1, 2:00 p.m 

Oct. 8-16: BUCKS COUNTY — “COV- 
ERED BRIDGE WEEK”, visit any or all 
of the 13 Covered Bridges in the County. 


EVENTS -x 


Oct. 10: WASHINGTON CROSSING — 
Plant Identification Class, (Herbaceous 
Plants in the Fall). Preserve Headquar- 
we Building, Bowman's Hill 10 to 12 


Oct. | 10, 17, 24, 31: DOYLESTOWN — 
“SLIPCOVER DEMONSTRATION MEET- 
INGS”, Community Room, Bucks County 
Administration Bldg. 10 a.m. to 2:30 


p.m. 

Oct. 10 & 24: BRISTOL — “QUALITY 
DRESS WORKSHOP”, Firehouse #1, 
hata- and Market Streets, 10 to 
2:30 

Oct. 12 13. 14: DOYLESTOWN — “AN- 
TIQUE SHOW”, Bucks County Antique 
Dealers Assn. The Armory Shewell Ave. 
12 noon to 10 p.m. Thurs. and Fri., Sat. 
noon till 6 p.m. Lunch available. 

Oct. 14: FALLSINGTON — “HISTORIC 
FALLSINGTON DAY”, AIl day Country 
Auction, Walking Tour, 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Adults $2.50, Students $1.00, 
Children $.50, Luncheon — Snack Bar. 

Oct. 14-15, 21-22, 28-29: ERWINNA — 
“VICTOR DASEN”, Hand Hooked Rugs 
— Applique Quilts, Stover Mill, Route 
32,2 to 5 p.m. 

Oct. 17: DOYLESTOWN — Annual Open 
House and Sauerkraut Supper, Tabor 
Home, Route 611 S. of Doylestown, 12 
to 2 p.m. 4:30 to 7 p.m. 

Oct. 19: DOYLESTOWN — “YOUR 
SAFETY ON THE ROAD — the part 
tires, speed and road surfaces play in 
safety when you drive”. Mrs. Margaret 
Dana, Central Bucks Auditorium, 8 p.m. 

Oct. 20, 21, 27, 28, Nov. 2, 3, 4: HAT} 
BORO — Village Players, Summit and 
Jefferson Avenues. “NEVER TOO LATE” 
Curtain time, 8:30 p.m. 

Oct. 20: WASHINGTON CROSSING — 
Fall Evening Nature Lecture, Preserve 
Headquarters Building, Bowman’s Hill 


p.m. 

Oct. 21: WASHINGTON CROSSING — 
Annual PENN’S WOODS MEMORIAL 
TREES DEDICATION Bowman’s Hill sec- 
tion 9:30 a.m. 

Oct. 21, 22, 28, 29: NEW HOPE — New 
Hope and lIvyland Railroad, Vintage 
Steam Train rides through scenic Bucks 
County, New Hope Station. 1, 2:30 and 
4 p.m. 

Oct. 54. MORRISVILLE — “WILLIAM 
PENN’S BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION”, 
Pennsbury Manor 4 p.m. Federation of 
Junior Historians. 


Oct. 25: QUAKERTOWN — Halloween 
Parade, 7 p.m. Rain date Oct. 26. 
Oct. 26: NEWPORTVILLE — Colonial 


Coin Club of Penna. Inc. Regular meet- 
ing, Newportville Fire House #1, 8 p.m. 
Oct. 28: DOYLESTOWN — The Bucks 
County Historical Society Annual Meet- 


ing, | p.m. 

Oct. 28: DOYLESTOWN — Bucks County 
Symphony Society Orchestra — Vernon 
Hammond Conductor, Lenape Jr. High 
School, 8:30 p.m. 

Oct. 28: NEW HOPE — New Hope Pro- 
Musica Society — Bucks County Play- 
house — 8:30 p.m. 

Subject To Change Without Notice. 
Listing courtesy of Bucks County 
Historical-Tourist Commission, Falls- 
ington, CY 5-5450 
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WHERE 
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Upper Bucks 


Benetz Inn — 1030 North West 
End Boulevard, Quakertown. 

Breakfast Club — 7th and Arch, 
Perkasie. 

Cascade Lodge — Kintnersville, Pa. 
Refreshing rural location, offering 
many distinguished facilities for your 
relaxation and dining pleasure. Busi- 
ness, social functions and wedding 
parties graciously catered. Located one 
mile south of Riegelsville, turn right 
off Rt. 611. Open Holidays, Sundays, 
Weekdays, Tuesday through Saturday 
Phone 346-7484. 

Country Inn — 49 Bustleton Pike, 
Feasterville. Built 1801. Lunch, din- 
ners, cocktails. Closed on Monday. 

Cuttalossa Inn — River Road and 
Cuttalossa Road, Lumberville. Opens 
in March yearly. Dinner served 5:30 - 
9:30 p.m. — Open every day except 
Sunday. Cocktails. Phone 297-8985. 

Delaware Oaks Restaurant—Route 
611, Riegelsville. Lunch and dinner. 
Open seven days. 

Ewald’s Restaurant — Rt. 611, 
Riegelsville. Durham Room, Cocktails 
— Lunch 12 to 2, Dinner 5 to 9:30, 
Sunday 12 to 8. Phone 749-2679 

Ferndale Hotel — Route 611 be- 
tween Doylestown and Riegelsville. 
Old inn with turn of the century ap- 
peal. Home baked pies. 

Four Winds Tavern — Route 611, 
Revere, north of Ottsville. Open fire- 
place for chicken and steaks. 

The Gobblers Inn—Point Pleasant. 
Italian menu. Dancing Friday and Sat- 
urday. Phone 297-8988. 

Golden Pheasant Inn — Erwinna 
(above Point Pleasant on Rt. 32 River 
Road) Elegantly Victorian, Lodging, 
Restaurant and Bar. Dinner 6 to 11, 
Bar open at 5, Closed Sunday, Res- 
ervations preferred. Phone 294-9595 

Lil’s Kitchen—Route 413 and Ferry 
Road. Gardenville. Open Friday and 
Saturday from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Open 
Sunday 12:30 p.m. to 8 p.m. 

Main Street Restaurant—9 S. Main, 
Perkasie. 

Mayflower Restaurant — 518 Wal- 
nut Street, Perkasie. 

Meyer's Restaurant—501 N. West 
End Boulevard, Quakertown. Open 
daily. 

North Penn Bar and Restaurant — 
201 W. Broad Street, Quakertown. 

Pipersville Imn—Pipersville. Closed 
Monday. Rec. by Duncan Hines. Phone 
766-8540. 


Red Barn Inn — 120 N. Main 
Street, Trumbauersville. 
Red Door Restaurant — Adamow 
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Farms, Route 309 above Quakertown. 

Red Lion Hotel — 4 South Main 
Street, Quakertown. 

Ringing Rocks Inn — Upper Black 
Eddy. Open 5 p.m. Dinner - Cocktails. 
Closed Sunday and Monday. Outdoor 
patio. Phone 982-8782. 

Stony’s Richland Inn — Route 309, 


Quakertown. 
Tohickon House—Point Pleasant. 
Trainer’s Restaurant — Junction 


U.S. 309, State 313 and 663; 3% 
miles east of turnpike exit 32. Open 
6:30 a.m. to 12:30 a.m. Sunday 7 
a.m. to 10 p.m. Cocktail lounge. Din- 
ners about $2.50 to $5.50. Phone 
KE 6-4375. 

Union Hotel — 7th and Chestnut 
Street, Perkasie. 

Washington House — Sellersville. 
Lunch 12-2. Dinner 5-10. Cocktails. 
Closed Sunday 257-9958. 


Lower Bucks 

Bristol Motor Inn — the Bucking- 
ham Room and Elbow Room features 
a fine restaurant and cocktail lounge 
with traditional cuisine for all meals 

Buck Hotel—Feasterville. Old time 
inn with a chummy bar, L. D. moder- 
ately priced. Phone ahead for special 
dishes. Cheese cake .delicious. Expert 
catering. EL 7-1125. 

Delaware Hearth — 2636 Bristol 
Pike, Eddington. Lunch, Dinner Fea- 
turing Steaks, Lobster and Famous 1⁄2 
Cocktail. ME 9-0200 ME 9-0400 

Flannery’s - Man-sized meals that 
will delight the slim-line gals. Steaks, 
Chops, Seafood — charcoal broiled. 
Paintings by well known Bucks County 
artists to enjoy while you dine. U.S. 
Route 1, Penndel, Pa. SK 7-3757. 

Fu Mei Restaurant—4520-26 New- 
portville Road, Levittown. Chinese and 
American food. 

Gaslight Beef & Ale—8510 Make- 
field Rd., Morrisville. Seafood, Italian 
cuisine, Old World Atmosphere. 

Hart House — 252 S. State St., 
Newtown, Lunch, Tea and Dinner. 
Closed Monday. 

George Washington Motor Lodge— 
U. S. 1, Trevose. 

Glen Lake Inn — Route 213 off 
Route 1, Langhorne. Open till 9 p.m. 
Friday and Saturday till 12 p.m. 
Snacks till 1:30 a.m. Dinners. Cock- 
tail lounge. Phone WI 5-4092. 

Golden Horse Inn — Route 1 and 
Street Road, Trevose. Food and drink. 
Banquets, weddings, graduations, etc. 
up to 350 people. Phone ME 9-6777. 

Continental Hotel — 2 Main St., 
Yardley. 


De Grand Restaurant — Route 13 
below Green Lane. Duncan Hines rec- 
ommended. 

Ye Olde Delaware House — Rad- 
cliffe St., Bristol. Dining Room and 
Cocktail Lounge. Lunch 11:30 - 2; 
Dinner 4:30 - 8. Closed Sunday. 

Goodnoe Farms — Delicious lunch- 


eons, dinners. Specialize in their own 


“Toll Gate” ice cream in a great var- 
iety of flavors. At the intersection of 
Rt. 413 and 532. 

Holland House Inn — Buck Road, 
Route 532 between Feasterville and 
Newtown, Lunch, Dinner, Late Sup- 
per. Music and Dancing Friday and 
Saturday nights. Open Sunday. 

The Homestead Restaurant (Laven- 
der Hall)—2 miles N. E. of Newtown 
on State Route 532. Open noon to 
2:30 p.m. and 4:30 to 8:30 p.m. 
Closed Monday and Christmas. Buffet 
Weds. and Thurs. night; buffet lunch 
Weds., Thurs., and Sat. Dinners $3.00 
to $7.00 — Cocktail lounge. Phone 
WO 8-3888. 

The Old Mill — Horsham Road, 
Hatboro. Lunch, Dinner, Cocktails. 

Heiser’s Little Hofbrau — Rt. 263, 
Jamison, Beer Garden. 

Jack Hansen's Inn — West Trenton 
Avenue, Morrisville. Opens 11:30 a.m. 
Phone CY 5-5179. 

Howard Johnson Restaurants — 
Route 1, Langhorne; Route 13, Edgely 
Road, Levittown; Turnpike Restaurant, 
Trevose. 

Keystone Hotel — Mill and Bathe 
Streets, Bristol. Cocktails 9 a.m. to 9 
p.m. Closed Sunday. Spec. children’s 
platters. Italian food. Reasonable 
prices. Phone ST 8-5276. 

O’Boyles — Route 13 at Beaver 
Dam Road, Bristol. Open daily and 
Sunday 7 a.m. to 12 p.m. Private 
room available. Banquets and parties. 
Phone ST 8-1743. 

Pennsbury Inn — Bordentown Ferry 
Road, Morrisville. Lunch 12 to 3 p.m.; 
dinner 5 to 10 p.m. 6 Banquet rcoms. 
12 to 350 persons. Music Friday and 
Saturday. Cocktail lounge. Phone CY 
5-5984. 

Pine Tree Inn, Inc. — 146 Bustle- 
ton Pike, Feasterville. 

Red Lion Inn — Frankford and 
Cityling Roads, Andalusea. Open daily. 

Sherwood House — Route | at 13, 
Morrisville. Cocktails. Banquets. Phone 
CY-5-2200. 

Shubert Restaurant and Cocktail 
Lounge — Route 1, Langhorne. Din- 
ners to 9 p.m. A la carte, 12 p.m. 
Luncheon. Phone SK 7-2941. 

Temperance House — 5 S. State 
Street, Newtown. Breakfast served 


"Don’t Pass 
The Buck!’ 


DINNER SOES 
LUNCH 
A favorite eating place 


of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck HoTEL 


Intersection Buck Rd., 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA. 


ELmwood 7-1125 


“ ne Of the West Things 
In alif is Good Jona A 


WARRINGTON INN 


Easton Hwy & Bristol Rd. 
Route 611 


DI 3-0210 


Banquet Facilities 
ey Exclusive 

but not expensive 
Cocktails 


AREA CODE 215 


Warrington, Pa. 


from 6:45 a.m.; Sundays from 9:00 
a.m.; weekday dinner and luncheon 
served from 12:00 to 2:30 p.m. 5 to 
8:00 p.m.; Sunday dinner served from 
12:30 to 7 p.m. Banquets. Closed 
Monday. Phone WO 8-3341. 

The Village Inn — 2nd Street Pike 
and Hampton Road, Southampton. 

The Victorian Room — Route 263 
Jamison at Bucks County Country 
Club. Dinner 5:30 to 8:30, Sunday 
2:30 to 8:30. Dancing Saturday 
nights. Closed Monday and Tuesday. 

Warminster Manor — 544 York 
Road, Warminster. 

Warrington Diner - Restaurant — 
711 Easton Road, Neshaminy. Open 
7 days. 24 hours. Medium prices. 
Family service. 

Warrington Inn—Route 611, War- 
rington. Closed Sunday. Luncheon, din- 
ner, cocktails. Wedding receptions and 
banquets. Phone DI 3-0210. 

White Hall Hotel — 129 S. State 
Street, Newtown. Age of building— 
1796; inn since 1843. Open six days 
a week. Cocktail lounge and bar. 

Yardley Inn—River Road at Yard- 
ley. Luncheon and Dinner. Seafood 
and steaks. Groups to 50. Cocktails. 
Phone HY 3-3800. 

Bristol Road Manor—Bristol Road, 
Warrington. 


Doylestown and Nearby 


Conti Cross Keys Inn — Easton 
Highway and Swamp Road. !ntersec- 
tion of Routes 611 and 313. Doyles- 
town. Open noon to 10 p.m., Saturday 
to midnight; closed Sunday. Air con- 
ditioned. Cocktail bar. Ph. 348-3539 

Country Side Inn — Route 611, 
Doylestown. Bar. Specializes in snap- 
per soup and sauerbrauten. Meetings, 
weddings, banquets. Cocktails. Phone 
345-9901. 

Doylestown Inn — 18 W. State 
Street, Doylestown. Breakfast, lunch 
and dinner. Banquet facilities. Cock- 
tails. Rooms. 

Old Water Wheel Inn — Old Route 
611, 1% miles north of Doylestown. 
Lunch, Dinner, Cocktails. 


Central Bucks 


Boswell’s — Route 202, Bucking- 
ham. Open 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. on 
weekdays; 12:30 p.m. to 9 p.m. on 
Sunday. Closed Monday. Private din- 
ing room—parties. Phone 794-7959. 


phone 294-9595 


Che (Bolden {hexsant J mm 


n 1857 m 


restaurant - cocktail LounGe - LOOGING 


RIVER ROAD, ERWINNA 
Bucks county, pennsylvania - 18920 


BAR Open - 5 TO2 


RESTAURANT SERVICE - 6 TO 11 


closed sundays 


the jazzman TRIO 
FRI. GSAT. - 10 TO 2 


E Facilities 


CROSS KEYS 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Route 611 & 313 348-3539 


y A 
; Dy 


LARRY’S 
FOUR WINDS 
TAVERN 


The finest food in a charming 
atmosphere . . . Open fireplace. 


ROUTE 611 REVERE, PA. 
15 Miles North of Doylestown 


Chops — Seafood — Chicken-in-the-basket 
Sirloin Steaks — Clams — Daily 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Dining is Always Delightful Here. If the 
weather is warm and golden, the terrace 
is ot its best. If the weather is sad and 
rainy ond chilly, we light the irdoor fire- 
place. And the focd is wonderful every 
day except Monday (when we're closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE | 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hone Pa 862-2784 


Late Supper 
Dancing 
Roast Beef at its Finest 


Cocktails 


For Reservations—ME 9-6777 


Roosevelt Bivd. (Rie. 1) and Street Rd., Trevose 
One block so. of Phila. exit of Pa. Turnpike 
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The Bome of Good Food 


Banquets and olody ing 


pe Rg 


Voyst 


Cathie ib 
PE A and sana 


5 S. State St. H. Clifton Neff, Jr. 
Newtown, Pa. 


Lower Bucks Co. 


Innkeeper 


WO 8-3341 


COUNTRY SIDE INN 
aS pei Anno and Karl Hornikel 
Za SAUERBRATEN -SNAPPER SOUP 
ws HASEN PFEFFER 

Rt. 611 
1% Miles North of Doylestown 
Phone 345-9901 


Gracious Dining 
by Candlelight 


Colonial Atmosphere 


Banquet and Private Party 
Facilities for 10 to 300 Persons 


Separate Family Dining Rooms 


Guest Rooms 


Cocktail Lounge 


5 
Open Daily 11 A.M. to 2 A.M. d 
Sunday 11 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


Tes at t 


Phone HY 3-3634 


The Cock’n Bull offers fine food in 
an informal, old fashioned setting you 
will find delightful. Located in the new 
Peddler’s Village in Lahaska. Open 7 
days a week. Monday through Satur- 
day 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. From 1:2 noon 
to 8 p.m. on Sunday. 794-705!. 

General Greene Inn—Buckingham. 
197 years old. Closed Sunday. Lodg- 
ings, lunch, dinner, bar. Home made 
pies. Phone 794-7885. 

Old Anchor Inn — Route 413 and 
232, Wrightstown. Bucks oldest inn— 
since 1724. Luncheon, dinner, cock- 
tails, Sunday dinners 2 p.m. to 8 p.m. 
Closed Monday. Phone 598-7469. 

Stone Manor House — Route 202, 
Buckingham. Revolutionary War build- 
ing. Mon.-Sat. dinners 5 to 11 p.m. 
Piano Fri. and Sat. nights $2.95 to 
$5.00 


New Hope 


Black Bass Hotel — 7 miles north 
of New Hope on Route 32, Lumber- 
ville. Lunch 12- 2:30 p.m.; Dinner 
5:30-10 p.m.; Sunday dinner 1-8 p.m. 
Open every day but Christmas dav. 
Parties to 150. Bar. Guest rooms. 
Central heating. Phone 297-5770. 

Canal House — Mechanic Street, 
New Hope. 120 Year old building. 
Open 12 noon to 3 a.m. Cafe supper 
club, luncheon, dinner, late supper. 
Music and dancing nightly. Closed 
Sunday. Bar. Phone 862-2069. 

Centre Bridge Inn — River Road, 
Rte. 263, 3 miles north of New Hope. 
Dinner 6-10; Cocktails ‘til 2; Open 
Sunday 2-10. 

Chez Odette—S. River Road, New 
Hope. French and American cuisine. 
Lunch and dinner. Buffet. Buffet lunch 
daily. Closed on Sunday. Dancing Fri- 
day and Saturday. Phone 862-2773. 

New Hope Diner—Rt. 202, 1 mile 
west of Delaware River. Serving break- 
fast, lunch and dinner. Quick service 
at moderate prices, 24 hours a day 
throughout the year. Families invited 
to enjoy our new dining room facilities. 
Phone 862-5575. 

Logan Inn — Ferry and Main Sts., 
New Hope. Built in 1732. Closed Sun- 
day. Luncheon and dinner. Cocktail 
Bar. Tavern Room. Guest rooms. Phone 
862-2785 and 862-2789. 


= = 
>r- , 
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HY 3-363 5 


Washington Crossing Inn 
ROUTE 532 AND RIVER ROAD 
Mashington Crossing, Pennsylvania 
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; Warrington 
Restaurant Phone DI3—-1265 
Motel Phone DI 3-0373 


Register your child for a free 
Birthday Dinner 


DELIGHTFUL DINING 
AT THE HISTORIC 


Yardley Inn 


ON THE DELAWARE 
Yardley, Pa. 


Luncheons from Noon to 2:00 P.M. 
Dinners from 5 to 10 P.M. 
till 11 P.M. on Fri. & Sat. 
Late evening snacks 
Bar opens at moon 
HYatt 3-3800 


AMERICAN EXPRESS CARDS 
HONORED 


Gevs's VILLAGER 


New Hope's Only All Italian Cuisine 


TAKE OUT ORDERS 


Gene Lelie, Prop. 26 W. Bridge St. 
862-2394 New Hope 


Flew Hope Din er 


Our dining room is open for 
your family’s dining pleasure. A 
convenient place to stop on your way | 
to Historic New Hope. Local tourist 
information available. 


Route 202 — 
1 mile west of Delaware River 
Open 24 hours. 
Phone +62 — 5575 


Phillips Mill Tea House — River 
Road, New Hope. (Closed in winter.) 
Playhouse Inn—New Hope. Lunch- 
eon 12 to 2 p.m.; Dinner 5:30 to 10 
p.m.; supper 10 p.m. to 1 a.m. Danc- 


OUR WONDERFUL OLD INN 


| — serving the finest of foods and 
drinks in lovely historic surround- 

ings. Never closed. Banquet facil- 
ities. Rooms for overnight guests. 
Ample parking. 

Serving daily 11:30 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Cocktails with dinner Sunday to 8 P.M. 
Supper in the Buttery til 12 midnight 
Cocktail Lounge til 2 A.M. 

Except Sunday 


CUE AND 
MOBIL 


GUIDE 
APPROVED 


Tanibertuile Pouse 


Bridge St. Lambertville, N.J. 
(609) 397-0202 


ing Mon., Thurs., Fri. and Sat. 9:30 
to closing. Sunday dinners 2 to 6 p.m. 
Open every day. Phone 862-2035. 

Tow Path House — Mechanic St. 
at Canal, New Hope. Open noon to 
9:30 p.m.; Sunday | p.m. to 8 p.m. 
Closed Monday. Luncheon, cocktails, 
dinner. Outdoor terrace, charcoal 
steaks and chops. Dinners about $3.25 
to $5.50. Phone 862-2784. 

Volare’s Restaurant — Old York 
Road, New Hope. 2 miles west of New 
Hope on Route 202. Dinners 5 to 10 
p.m. Closed November Ist to April Ist. 
Closed Sunday. Phone 862-2574. 

Gene’s Villager — 26 W. Bridge 
Street, New Hope, Italian Cuisine — 
Phone 862-2394. 


On the Jersey Side 


Lambertville House — Lambertville. 
Miniature loaves of bread at this his- 
toric old country hotel. L-B candlelight 
bar ‘til 2 a.m. (except Sunday); hot 
food served 11:30 a.m. to midnight 
daily. 609—397-0202. 

River’s Edge — Lambertville, N.J. 
Perched on the banks of the Delaware, 
this stone mill built in 1835 is a de- 
lightful place to dine. Owned by 
radio's ‘Stella Dallas”; here you enjoy 
fine continental food and American 


favorites. 609—397-0897. 


Lower River Road 

Colonial Country House — Route 
532 at the Canal in Washington 
Crossing. 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. Restau- 
rant and Dairy Bar. 

Washington Crossing Inn — Rt. 
532 and River Road, Washington 
Crossing. Open daily 11 a.m. to 

a.m, Sunday 11 to9 p.m. Cocktail 
Lounge. Hy 3-3634. 


NOW OPEN SUNDAY 
DINNER AND COCKTAILS!! 


Rivers Edge ~~ 


DELIGHTFUL DINING on the ee 


Lambertville, New Jersey 
At the bridge 2 


block off Rt. 202 


LUNCHEON 
COCKTAILS 
AND 
DINNER 
Closed Monday 
Telephone OWNE 
609-397-0897 “STELLA DALLAS” 


River-front Room Available 
for Meetings and Parties. 


Entertainment 
continued from page 24 


of it. 

The public who, in the end, con- 
trol the economy of the theatre will 
dictate the type of attractions they 
are willing to support. 

The trend of public taste today 
leans largely toward musicals and 
comedies. Therefore, it is not too 
difficult to understand why most 
producers choose to produce musicals 
and comedies. But give the public a 
good straight play, whether it be a 
heavy drama, mystery, social protest, 
or classic revival and audiences will 
support it. 

There is also a market for Shakes- 
pearian plays. Maybe not for 52 
weeks a year, but certainly for the 
limited appeal that classics have. In 
this instance, how many critics would 
have the courage to pan the show? 
They might pan the performance of 
the actors or the staging or the in- 
terpretation, but not the play. Yet, if 
Hamlet or Romeo and Juliet were 
being produced for the first time to- 
day, you can be sure that there would 
be many critics looking for the faults 
instead of the praise. 

Still, critics have a function to per- 
form. They have the chore of report- 
ing a show. They also have the right 
(assuming they have the qualifications 

. yet what are the qualifications? ) 
of reporting their opinion. But a big 
part of a critic’s job is too often for- 
gotten. That is reporting the audience 
reaction. A reviewer can then report 


that although he was bored, the audi- 
ence had a good time. 

The producer, by and large, is 
responsible for creating the monster. 
By quoting critics in his advertise- 
ments the producer has placed the 
critic on a pedestal. The producer 
hereby tells the prospective theatre- 
goer he must see such and such a 
show. This critic raves “It’s A Hit.” 
That critic “It’s A Smash.” The other 
critic calls it “An Event.” Still, the 
word of-mouth will hold out on the 
final success or failure of any show. 

Do rave reviews help? 

Yes. It will lure the fringe element 
into buying tickets. 

Will a pan hurt a show? 

Yes. Those few who must be told 
that something is good or bad will 
be swayed by bad reviews. 

How does the producer react? 

If the show is panned, but is doing 
business, the producer laughingly goes 
to the bank daily saying “What do the 
Critics Know?” 

It is unfortunate that there are 
some producers who do not have the 
showmanship, or are not objective 
enough to realize that the show he 
put together does not work and he 
has a flop on his hands. Now the 
critics are to blame for his failure. 

The late showman, Mike Todd, 
was instrumental in creating an un- 
usual ad following the opening of his 
show, The Naked Genius. In the ad, 
reviews of New York critics were 
drawn so small that they were im- 
possible to read. Next to each review 
there was an asterick which was noted 


on the bottom of the ad with the fol- 
lowing statement “Don’t bother to 
strain your eyes, they didn’t like the 
show either.” 

Some producers with an out-of- 
town tryout look for constructive 
criticism in reviews. Veteran review- 
ers in this case are very helpful. 

The costs and economy of produc- 
tions (a subject which we will dis- 
cuss in the feature) preclude willy- 
nilly ventures. 

Still producers mount shows seek- 
ing praise and box office results. 

In the end .... the play is the 
thing. Theatregoers know what they 
want. They know what they like. And 
they will help sell more tickets by tell- 
ing their friends what they saw than 
all the critics put together. eee 


THE FLAME 
by Andrew |. McCann 


I strike a match and 

The flame dances on the brand. 
It wavers and curls like oil 

And turns the paper stick black. 
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Real Estate Section 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 

A very comfortable house in a delight- 
ful residential area West of Doylestown. 
Stone and frame house with wall to wall 
carpeting on first floor. Center Hall, 
living room with fireplace, dining room, 
kitchen, two bedrooms and tile bath. 
| Two large bedrooms and bath on second 
floor. Huge dry basement, heavy oak 
floors, plastered walls, storm sash and 
screen and three air conditioners. Move 
right in without additional expense. 
Only $27,500. 


Robet E. Sorter 


72 E. State St. Doylestown 
Phone 348-9066 


Are you looking for a home in Central 
Bucks? The perfect home for you and 
your family, designed and built to suit 
your needs and incorpcrating your “pet 
ideas“ on the site of your choice? 


A. C. Elman & Sons 


Designers and Builders of Better Houses 
Since 1909 
56 $. Main St. 348-4320 Doylestown 
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Real Estate 


Round Table 


by John J. Connolly 


President, Bucks County Board 
of Realtors 


ı “Caveat Emptor.” This well 
known but sometimes misunderstood 
principle of “Buyer Beware” need not 
cause the prospective buyer of used 
homes nearly the mental anguish that 
it sometimes does. The principle is a 
sound one and one which is aimed at 
eliminating a lot of trifling but time 
and money consuming law suits. 

The buyer of a used home should 
always bear in mind that he is not 
getting a new house condition or 
guarantees. He should be well enough 
informed about the neighborhood and 


PERFECTION on 20 acres. Authentic spacious fieldstone farm house, Circa 1714- 
1785. Many ivy covered stone retaining walls supporting lawn terraces, huge old 
trees afford complete privacy and seclusion. There is also a 3 bedroom tenant house 
and its own garage. Stabling, 3 car garage for main house. Detailed brochures 


Ta Parke Wetherill Assectales. 


DOYLESTOWN Realtors 348 - 3508 


the type of house he is considering to 
make an intelligent offer on the prop- 
erty, and the agreement of sale should 
contain reasonable safeguards against 
possible problems. 

While it is true that the principle of 
law involved relegates the buyer (in 
the absence of fraud) to the position 
of little or no legal recourse, with just 
a little intelligent forethought and the 
assistance of a Realtor or lawyer 
where necessary, the buyer can ade- 
quately cover himself against making 
an outright bad deal. The offer, pro- 
duced in writing by means of an agree- 
ment of sale, becomes a most impor- 
tant detail and should not be hurried. 
If the terms of the offer are refused by 
the seller it puts the buyer on his 
guard that all may not be well. It 
should be remembered, however, that 
your offer should be reasonable. 

It should also be remembered that 
no amount of forethought, no amount 
of care in the preparation of agree- 
ments and no law in existence can 
protect you from unknowns or the 
fickle nature of your emotions. If you 
want to approach buying a home in 
an intelligent manner, consider the 
facts and keep your emotions under 
control. Trying to protect yourself 
against every conceivable future pro- 
blem will lead to utter frustration and 
many a buyer who “fell in love with 
the view from the front picture win- 
dow” soon found out that the view 
does little to compensate for the ob- 
solete kitchen or the poor drainage 
that goes with the view. 

Some of the more vexing problems 
frequently encountered are as follows 
although not necessarily in this order: 

Termite infestation and/or damage. 

Plumbing or heating inadequacy or 
ill-function. 

Appliances not working. 

Roof leaks. 

Tile cracked or missing in floor or 
bath. 

Appliances, rugs, television an- 
tenna, storm sash and/or screens 
missing or substituted. 


In all the above examples, the 
problem can be eliminated by mak- 
ing provisions in the agreement of 
sale. Certifications from reputable 
service companies are readily avail- 
able at small cost to cover termite, 
plumbing, roofs and appliances. If 
the seller balks at paying for these 
certifications it might be well for the 
buyer to bear the cost rather than go 
into the deal blindly. The buyer 
should not be timid about looking in 
corners, under rugs and behind furni- 
ture to check on cracked or missing 
tile, slab cracks and the like. When 
the sale is to include rugs, appliances, 
storm sash and screens or other non- 
realty items the buyer should not 


hesitate to require that the quantity, 
size, type, manufacturer, model and 
any other pertinent information be 
included in ‘the agreement of sale. It 
is better to be particular now than 
suspicious or sorry later. 

I have purposely left till last the 
problem of wet basements. Frequent- 
ly a buyer feels agrieved because he 
suddenly finds water in the basement. 
For the most part, real problems can 
be easily detected by prudent invest- 
igation and inspection of the property 
before buying. The buyer should not 
feel self-conscious about checking 
with neighbors if he has any doubts. 
In most cases where no indication 
exists at the time of purchase the 


buyer has no cause to claim fraud. 
Many factors influence this problem 
and it is often found that something 
the buyer did or did not do caused 
the problem. In any event it is not 
likely that you can get a seller to in- 
clude provisions covering problems 
such as this in the agreement of sale. 

The Realtor is in a position, nor- 
mally, to supply a buyer with data 
on comparable properties in like 
neighborhoods so that the offer that 
is made is in relation to fair market 
value. This is, after all, the basis of 
offer and acceptance—value received 
for dollar paid. The buyer can rely 
on his Realtor to guide him in making 
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32 ACRE FARM ESTATE 
Horse lovers will be delighted with the 
fenced pasture, all aluminum riding ring 
(50 x 80), big barn with stalls and other 
outbuildings. Antique lovers will enjoy 
the attractively remodelled four bedroom, 
Colonial stone farm house — Everyone 
will love the modern swimming pool and | 


attractive, secluded yet accessible setting. 
$79,000.: - 


WYNNE JAMES, JR. Realtor 


44 S. Main St. 
New Hope 
794-7494 


DOYLESTOWN TOWNSHIP 
Split-level on 1⁄2 acres. Foyer, living 
room with fireplace, dining room, modern 
kitchen, 3 bedrooms, 2 tile baths, paneled 
recreation room, big garage, basement, 
patio. Just listed at $22,900. 


Office: 348-3514 or 348-4020 
Residence: 348-9130 


84 Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


~. JOSEPH BARNESS & SON 


Warrington, Pa. 


WILLIAM C. HEISE 
REALTORS 


(Bucks Co) Pa 
536-5404 


Quokertown 


Di 3-0700 


3 


REALTOR 


Specializing in 


Richboro, Pa. 


Country Property, 


Elmwood 7-3543 
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continued from page 31 

his offer and to relieve him of con- 
cern about “Caveat Emptor.” The 
Realtor also knows that the more par- 
ticular the buyer is before the sale 
the less the chance of a problem after- 
ward. 


JOHN 3 
onnoll, 


TWO OFFICES TO SERVE YOU 
963 Second Street Pike, Richboro EL 5-3770 
311 Levittown Shopping Center, Levittown WI 6-7500 


For answers to specific questions 
write to “Real Estate Questions” Box 


235, Warminster, Pa. 18974. 
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intense feeling.” 

Hexi: 

On the supernatural: Pm not su- 
pernatural. That’s silly. But we all 
have definite minds of our own — 
and if thinking for ourselves and 
being individual makes one superna- 
tural, then I am. 

On hexes: It’s just hypnosis. I can 
place a hex on anyone! But why 
should I? The power of suggestion is 


f RECLINERS 
Uj $20 
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Living Room Suiie 
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9 Piece 
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Dining Room Suite 


g 80... 
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5907 BRISTOL EMILIE RD., LEVITTOWN, PA. Phone WI -5-6691 
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TRADE IN FURNITURE EVENT 


Has your furniture taken on a tired, worn, soiled or thread bare appearance? . . . . Perhaps very uncom- 
fortable, or you may be just plain tired of it afterso many years, seeing the new trends of today. Here is 
an opportunity to give your roam a completely new fresh appearance, employing the new styles of today . . 
There is no need to put up'with your old furniture. Now! . . . ..you can turn your furniture into cash dur— 


REGARDLESS OF AGE OR CONDITION 


Trading is fun at the Furniture Barn 


This is the piac® 


Doua & Valley Furniture Bara 


5907 BRISTOL-EMILY ROAD 
LEVITTOWN, PA. 19057 


a strong tool. But hypnosis is con- 
trolling another’s mind. What’s the 
point? I don’t believe anyone should 
be taken advantage of, or exploited; 
I don’t believe any person should be 
exhibited or ‘shown’ in any way but 
at his best mettle. 

On seances: Well, what the heck 
is a seance? A group of people gather, 
sit around a table, join hands, get in- 
volved in levitation and table knock- 
ing — what for? Some people want 
to contact their loved ones. Well, 
maybe they do. Who is to say? We 


ing this Trade In Event at ‘Town & Valley Furniture Barn’’. Come in, make your selection from Nation— 
ally Famous Brands with no money down . . . . your old furniture will serve as your down payment. Our 
selection is large and complete . . . . Many styles to choose from. 


CHAIRS 


iy to $20 
Trage 


' A Piece 
Bedroom Suite 


Furniture 


don’t conduct seances here! They are 
valid to those who believe they are. 
But I can call in anybody, alive or 
so-called dead, that I want to. I just 
go to the mind. .. where else can you 
go when you want to know some- 
thing. Oh, yes, you consult an expert 
when you want some kind of informa- 
tion; still, it comes down to you hav- 
ing to apply it; you still have to react 
in your own mind. 

On spiritualists: Oh, I’ve had a lot 
of them here. The card-carrying kind. 
They belong to a union, yet. They go 
into trances, and — it all depends on 
what you want. Some people make a 
living by doing this; some are charl- 
atans. Some make a vaudeville ex- 
ploitation of a very serious thing — 
but I have found that those people 
forever running to seances are so 
‘hooked’ on the hereafter — and they 
cant handle the Now. This is the 
only time there is — ‘Now is the 
accepted time,’ the Bible states. And 
that’s enough for me. 

Can Hexi predict the future? 

“No, but I have seen headlines; the 
assassination of John F. Kennedy ap- 
peared to me in headlines when he 
took office. I couldn’t look at him; 
every time I saw him on television his 
face was bloody and smashed — it 
made me sick.” 

Are there discarnated spirits that 
roam darkened hallways? or footsteps 
that are heard, belonging to no one 
‘visible’? Or wails? Or shrieks? Or 
voices that filter through unoccupied 
rooms?... Are there such things? ... 

“There are strong footsteps at Sky 
Island; others, besides me, have heard 
them —-; there are muffled noises in 
the night; sounds that have no basis 
in origin. Your guess is as good as 
mine. I say there are many spirits at 
Sky Island; and they animate people 
to action. And I suggest people listen 
to spirit voices... they have a. lot to 
offer.” & Pe | 


Next Month: Jerry Callahan 


CUSTOM PAPERHANGING 
AND PAINTING 


Quality work by skilled craftsmen 
who have been with Sinkler as 
long as 40 years. Our staff of 35 
to 40 men is at your disposal. 


Established 1 S ; 1907 


Earle Sinkler Ex Sons 


484 2nd St. Pike, SOUTHAMPTON 
PHONE EL 7-1148 — 348-3143 


New Pope 
Ay Willage Store 
THE ORIGINAL GOURMET SHOP 


HAND-DIPPED CHOCOLATES 


16 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
862-5485 


Hamburgs 
Sine y a ifure 


101 S. York Rd. 
HATBORO OS 5-4080 


A BARGAIN 


5 issues of Bucks County Life 
for one dollar (new subscribers 
only) Box 235, Warminster, 
Pa. 18974 


Photography 
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W. MILLIGAN EL 5-4395 
Call after 4 P.M. 


JAMES 


CLOCKS, WATCHES REPAIRED 


Clocks and Watches of all kinds re- 
paired. Specializing in Antique and 
Grandfather. Pickup and Delivery. 


‘ANNO VIOLA 


265 Windybush Road 
New Hope, Pa. 


862-2879 


WM. H. STAHL, CHEVROLET 


365 STREET ROAD 
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wy SAFETY nÀ 
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for cost and comfort 


a S 
YOU 
CANT BEAT 


oll. A 
pa 


There are good reasons why oil is the favorite home- 
heating fuel of so many people. 

It’s safe . . . it’s low-cost . . . it burns clean and 
efficiently . . . it provides dependable winter comfort. 

We are distributors of Atlantic Heating Oil. This 
high quality fuel is triple-refined to give you more for 
your heating dollar. 

We make prompt deliveries, provide complete 
burner service. Call us today! 


BRINKER’S FUELS ATLANTIC 


a 
OIL HEAT 


Formerly Gwinner's Atlantic Service 


Ph. 348-2668 


445 N. West Street Doylestown 


GLENN KAISER 
SPORTING GOODS 
41 South York Road 
Hatboro 
Osborne 2-3318 


Pur vRoLer | 


SOUTHAMPTON 
ELmwood 7-2295 


EARN MORE 
on your SAVINGS carton 


BFF, UNDE 1866 * $100,000,000 ASSETS Dividend 


Hones Üner SaviNGs E 
and Loan Association 


Phone SKyline 7-2222 
5 Other Offices 


2h 


Current 


201 S$. Bellevue Avenue, Langhorne, Pa. > 
MAIN OFFICE: 4806 Frankford Avenue, Phila. 24, Pa. 


Established in 1928, Welcome 
Wagon was founded on an humani- 
tarian ideal — love of people and a 
desire to contribute to their welfare 
and happiness. 


Today that business is a great and 
respected organization, presently op- 
erating throughout the United States, 
Canada, United Kingdom, Puerto 
Rico and Trinidad in more than 2000 
cities and communities and expanding 
rapidly to include other communities 


packet re of these countries, and THE WELCOME 
WAGON CALL 
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FOR INFORMATION PHONE 234-4013 


